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HE old-age and survivors in- 

surance program begins its six- 

teenth year in January 1952. 

To mark the completion of the first 

15 years, the BULLETIN devotes most of 

the pages of this issue to the oper- 
ations of that program. 


MONTHLY BENEFITS amounting to 
$151.8 million were being paid under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to almost 4.3 million indi- 
viduals at the end of October. The 
totals represent an increase of $33.5 
million in monthly amount and 1.1 
million in number over the totals a 
year earlier; the percentage rise was 
28 and 35 percent, respectively. 

For the various types of benefits the 
increases in number ranged from 23 
percent for child beneficiaries and for 
aged widows or widowers to 43 percent 
for persons receiving old-age benefits. 
Though the over-all increase (58,000) 
in October was slightly larger than 
that in September, it was only about 
one-third as large as the increase in 
October 1950, when the effect of the 
1950 amendments on the number of 
beneficiaries was just beginning to be 
reflected in the tabulated data. 

By the,end of October, 3.2 million 
persons aged 65 or over were receiving 
monthly benefits, almost 900,000 more 
than in October 1950. Their monthly 
benefits totaled $122.2 million, com- 
pared with $93.8 million a year earlier. 
Almost 1.1 million mothers and de- 
pendent or orphaned children under 
18 years of age were being paid bene- 
fits—an increase of more than 200,000 
from the number a year earlier. Their 
monthly benefits totaled $29.6 million. 
The increase in the number of per- 
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sons receiving monthly benefits was 
smaller in October 1951 than it was a 
year earlier partly because a larger 
number of benefits were withheld in 
the current month on account of em- 
ployment; the chief factor, however, 
was a decline in awards to retired 
workers and their wives. The 60,000 
awards made to retired workers and 
their wives in October 1951 were less 
than half the number awarded a year 
ago. Benefit awards to children, moth- 
ers, aged widows or widowers, and 
parents numbered 35,000—more than 
twice as many as in October 1950 but 
not enough to offset the reduction in 
the number of old-age and wife’s bene- 
fit awards. The 8,500 awards to aged 
widows or widowers established a new 
record high for this type of benefit. 

In October, 38,600 lump-sum death 


payments totaling $5.0 million were 
made with respect to 37,000 deceased 
workers, about 13 percent more than 
in the preceding month. The average 
lump-sum amount per worker was 
$137. 

Information on the results of the 
new coverage provisions of old-age 
and survivors insurance, though frag- 
mentary, is sufficient to indicate that 
considerable progress has been made 
in putting those provisions into effect. 

The contributions and wages of ap- 
proximately 735,000 domestic workers 
in private homes were reported for 
the first quarter of 1951 by about 
600,000 employers. Week by week, 
employers continued to register at a 
rate considerably above that expected 
on the basis of the estimated number 
of new domestic employers, and by 





efficient administration. 


operations. 





OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE today is a system that affects the 
personal lives of millions of people, providing the foundation of their 
financial security when regular income is cut off on account of old 
age or death. Because of the size of the program and because of its 
importance in individual lives, it presents a special challenge to 


The story of old-age and survivors insurance over the past 15 years 
is a story of progress in public administration as well as of progress 
in a legislative program to provide greater social security. Indeed, it 
is a demonstration that administrative efficiency and the success of a 
legislative program in achieving its objective are inseparable. 

Therefore it is with real pride that I congratulate the employees 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance on this achievement 
and salute their loyal devotion to a concept of public service that 
recognizes the human values involved in effective and economical 


Commissioner for Social Security. 


«Ri HUR J. ALTMEYER, 














the end of November, 713,000 persons 
had registered. In addition, a con- 
siderable number of employers did not 
need to register because they can in- 
clude their domestic workers on their 
quarterly reports for business em- 
ployees. 

It is believed that by the end of 1951 
more than 750,000 civilian employees 
then working for the Federal Govern- 
ment were covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. Because of the 
enactment of legislation restricting 
permanent appointments to Federal 
positions during the emergency period, 
most new Government employees have 
only temporary job status and are not 
covered by the civil service retirement 
program. Information is not yet avail- 
able on the number reported in the 
first quarter of 1951. 

A substantial amount of evidence 
that farmers in general approve of the 
coverage of their hired farm workers 
has been reflected in the quarterly re- 
ports that the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance receives from its 
field offices. Adequate information is 
not available at present, however, 
from which to determine the propor- 
tion of farmers reporting the wages 
and contributions of hired farm 
workers. 

In general, the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions moved rapidly to 
accept the new coverage possible for 
their employees. By early December, 
25 States and Alaska had completed 
coverage agreements and nine other 
States were in the process of develop- 
ing them. Four interstate instrumen- 
talities had also completed agree- 
ments. The 30 completed agreements 
cover an estimated 200,000 employees 
of about 7,000 employing units. Addi- 
tional employing units and employees 
can be expected to be covered under 
these agreements, as well as under 
agreements which may be completed 
in the future. Nonprofit organizations 
likewise have been acting quickly to 
gain the new insurance coverage pos- 
sible for their employees. By the end 
of November 36,000 nonprofit institu- 
tions had elected coverage for ap- 
proximately 740,000 employees. These 
employees are estimated to represent 

(Continued on page 19) 
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October | September; October —— pre 
Item 1951 1951 1950 a 
1950 1949 
~ haha 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) } 
I intitedninticinascenpticcs+etesii 63, 452 | 63, 186 | 63, 704 63, 099 62, 105 
Employed -. aninenena 61, 836 61, 580 61, 764 | 59, 957 58, 710 
—— by old-age and survivors insur- | | | 
Dee OTN, amr eee 35, 927 | 35, 165 34,314 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 
i. on. neepnecnccons 34, 900 34, 900 | 34, 500 32, 809 31, 581 
St a 1,616 | 1, 606 | 1, 940 | 3, 142 3,395 
Personal Income‘ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
et $257.5| $253.6 $231.1 $224.7 | $205.1 
Employees’ income §.....................- 173.1 | 171.5 153.7 | 145.8 133.8 
ee and rental inco a 50.2 48.3 45.7 44.0 41.4 
Personal in fob me dividends... - 20.8 20.7 19.2 19.3 17.1 
Lee Saetenes ho rege 2.3 2.3 2.3 | 2.4 2.2 
Social] insurance and related payments ’. 7.1 7.0 6.2 | 6.5 | 6.8 
Veterans’ subsistence ces * and | 
EEE EIN OF [ES eae 1.0 1.0 2.1 | 2.2 | 2.0 
Miscellaneous income payments *.__. _.__- 3.0 | 2.8 1.9 4.5 1.8 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | | 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-pa: ot state: ‘ | 
——$ - + OR 4,291 | 4, 232 7) es jan 
—, imkéurnoncagtinal $151,825 | $149,915 $118,353 | $1,018,149 $655, 852 
dietiicnwanmbepue $42.19 | $42. 23 | GUD Uswccaccens adden 
Awards (in thousands): 
ith dompiiihinechaconéoessocanieen 95 | 87 | 157 963 682 
na tutasbedtiewanbnolucassescscnen $3, 087 | $2, 744 | 4, 359 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance # 
Initial claims (in thousands). ....._......... 896 | 721 | 714 12, 251 17, 660 
Weeks of unemployment - ae (in thou- | 
chit ditdantiettih emmenbanazagncen 3, 886 | 3, 550 3, 442 78, 654 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) - ; 3, 279 | 3, 081 | 2, 868 67, 860 86, 638 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 713 | 758 652 1,304 1, 666 
Benefi ~~ — 4, etal at 7 | $62 $58 $1,373 $1, 737 
Ascrege wee kly payment for total unemploy- 
eiitieteatintationandnadinndnnsdinnse $21.63 #21. 43 £20. 66 #20. 76 $20. 47 
Public Assistance 
eee Se (in | 
CE INI. a onctnncencescoscocees 2,710 | 2, 723 i) Re, 
Aid Py y children: 
Oh AES SES 597 | 606 | | eee See 
allt sicedubiddhbpadbhossnannt 1, 533 | 1, 554 2 AER aee eae 
— TTS 97 97 | RRP Ee 
id permanently and totally dis- | 
cain 114 113 1 a ee 
General assistance-..................------ 312 | 311 __ ) Rae 
Average poppeeete: | i 
Sa penn ic ig 7 7 nnn 
to en (per family) ...... 4. 84 3. 9. § TEI TERT 
Sande seed en) fel mel io 
Aid to a t y disa 1 ‘ 4i. Cae i 
General assistance... .............-..------ 46.21 | 44. 96 | ° | ea aera 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
[= figures represent — week and an- 

ual figures, average week (une = ~~ ren | insurance 


data represent By the B Bureau of Sean ‘and Sur- 


vivors Insurance. Data for September and October 
1951 not available. 
+ Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
ment of Labor 
from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
oosiuaed tof Commerce. Continental United States, 
os for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in “tind, 
labor — (except ee ‘3 — 9) 

p sameterine-on pay, terminal-leave pay, an 
- —— a np = depend- 
ents lial manana xcludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 


programs. 


* Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and genera! assistance. 

7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and a work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 

ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance pregame, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 


transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen 


1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

1 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit Checks and benefit refunds. 
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After Fifteen Years: A Report on Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance 


by O. C. 


The 15 years since the old-age and survivors insurance system 
began operations have demonstrated that social insurance can 
be successfully applied to meet American needs for protection 
against the economic risks of death and old-age retirement in 
modern life. Belief by Congress in the soundness of social in- 
surance was strikingly reaffirmed in the enactment, by nearly 
unanimous vote, of the 1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. Mainly as a result of these amendments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is now more nearly equipped to do the job it 
was meant to do, and is, in fact, beginning to do on a larger 
scale. At the end of 15 years of operations, old-age and survivors 
insurance has emerged as an important institution in American 


life. 


lion persons’ were receiving 

monthly benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance. In this fif- 
teenth year of the program’s opera- 
tions, total benefits paid out amounted 
to $1.9 billion. Of the total number of 
beneficiaries on the rolls, 3.3 million 
were aged 65 or over; 2.3 million were 
drawing benefits as retired workers, 
600,000 as wives of retired workers, 
and 400,000 as widows, widowers, or 
parents of deceased workers. At the 
end of 1951, the aged beneficiaries 
represented more than one-third of 
the 8.7 million persons in the aged 
population who were no longer re- 
ceiving support from earnings. Dur- 
ing the year the number of old-age 
beneficiaries exceeded for the first 
time the number of old-age assistance 
recipients. 

At the same time, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance was helping to meet 
the problem of income maintenance 
for widows and orphans who could 
hot count on current earnings for sup- 
port. In December 1951 there were 
about 2 million paternal orphans 
under age 18 in the United States and 
about 800,000 widows caring for young 
children. Of these, about a half mil- 
lion were working. Of the remaining 


\ THE end of 1951, about 4.4 mil- 





* Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

Year-end statistics in this report are 
based on preliminary estimates. 
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2.3 million, 1.0 million or approxi- 
mately 45 percent were receiving 
monthly survivor benefits under the 
insurance program. In addition, 70,000 
children under age 18 of old-age bene- 
ficiaries were also receiving benefits. 

The potential benefit protection for 
the future that people are building for 
themselves and their families when 
they have employment under the in- 
surance system is, of course, much 
greater than can be measured by the 
benefits now being paid out under the 
program. At the beginning of 1952, 
there were an estimated 85 million liv- 
ing persons who had worked at jobs 
within the coverage of the system at 
some time since January 1937. Sixty- 
two million of them were insured, and 
of these, 23 million were permanently 
insured—that is, retirement benefits 
at age 65 or survivor benefits in case 
of death could be paid on their records 
even if they had no more work in 
covered employment. The remaining 
39 million were insured for survivor 
benefits for at least a limited period of 
time but would have to have additional 
covered work in order to make their 
insured status permanent. 

In terms of life insurance protec- 
tion, the total face value of survivor- 
ship benefits underwritten by the sys- 
tem at the start of 1952 is estimated 
at about $200 billion. By the middle of 
1952, when the new method of com- 
puting a worker’s average monthly 


POGGE* 


wage becomes effective, this protec- 
tion will be more than $240 billion. Of 
the mothers and children in the United 
States, 3 out of every 4 may receive 
monthly survivor benefits if the bread- 
winner should die. 

As of December 1951, about 46 mil- 
lion persons were engaged in work 
covered by the insurance program, 
representing about 77 percent of all 
workers in civilian paid employment 
in the continental United States. An 
additional 9 percent were covered by 
other public retirement systems—sys- 
tems for Federal civilian employees, 
State and local government employees, 
and railroad employees. Only about 
14 percent of the Nation’s paid civilian 
workers have no coverage under any 
public retirement system; these are 
mainly farmers, self-employed pro- 
fessional people, and farm and domes- 
tic employees who are not working 
regularly for one employer. Fifteen 
years ago only a few workers had the 
protection of any sort of organized 
pension plan—probably less than 10 
percent of the labor force. Today we 
are approaching universal coverage 
for this risk. 

Monthly benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance, while modest in 
amount, are an important source of 
income to beneficiary families. In De- 
cember 1951 the average benefit for a 
retired worker with no dependents re- 
ceiving benefits was $40.50. When the 
worker and his wife both received 
benefits, the average for the family 
was $70.00. The benefit for an aged 
widow was $36.00. Families made up 
of a widowed muwther and 2 children 
received, on the average, about $91.00. 
For most of the people who will come 
on the rolls after the new benefit 





?Under the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the earnings 
from railroad employment of any em- 
ployee who retires or dies with less than 
10 years’ railroad service are credited 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 








rormula provided by the 1950 amend- 
ments becomes effective, benefits will 
be higher than those payable to people 
now on the rolls. In the fiscal year 
1953, for example, benefits awarded to 
a retired worker and wife aged 65 or 
over are expected to average close to 
$95 a month; for a single worker, $60. 

That old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is furnishing social insurance 
protection on an expanded and im- 
proved scale today is, in the last anal- 
ysis, a matter not only of legislation 
but also administration—of ability to 
deliver what the law promises. As 
Karl de Schweinitz has put it: “Laws 
and the rights and equities they es- 
tablish are not self-operative. They 
exist only if they are administratively 
maintained.” * The administration of 
@ program is the test of whether it 
exists at all. 

The chief administrative problem 
peculiar to old-age and survivors in- 
surance arises from the need to com- 
bine large-scale account-keeping and 
claims-payment operations and im- 
partial administration of the law with 
sympathetic and friendly service to 
the individual. Dealings with claim- 
ants are often at periods that are for 
them times of acute personal distress 
and major personal readjustments— 
times when they are least able to deal 
with impersonality and bigness. For 
them the relationship with the field 
office interviewer often represents 
their entire contact with the program, 
but back of this field office employee 
stands an effective Nation-wide or- 
ganization designed to meet the need 
for personal service to each individual. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance expects to record ap- 
proximately 225 million reports of 
earnings to the appropriate social se- 
curity accounts of more than 85 mil- 
lion individuals; to process slightly 
more than 1.5 million claims for bene- 
fits; to authorize regular monthly pay- 
ments to 4.5-5.0 million beneficiaries; 
and to make more than 3.1 million 
changes in the beneficiary rolls 
(changes of address, suspensions or 
terminations of benefits, and so on). 

This job is being performed in 1952 
by a staff (including those in Alaska, 

* People and Process in Social Security, 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1948, p. 76. 
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Hawaii and Puerto Rico) of about 
14,000 employees located in six area 
offices, the central administrative offi- 
ces and accounting establishment in 
Baltimore, 510 field offices, 2,859 itin- 
erant stations, and 90 detached official 
stations. 

Although the administrative task is 
one of considerable magnitude, the 
total administrative costs, including 
those of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue attributable to the program, rep- 
resent only 2.4 percent of the esti- 
mated contributions to be collected in 
1952 and 4.5 percent of expected 
claims payments. 

The table presented on page 13 shows 
the growth of the workload to this 
point and gives other operational data. 

How did the Bureau arrive at its 
present administrative arrangements? 
What are the problems with which it 
has grappled over the last 15 years? 
What has been learned from its suc- 
cesses and failures over this period? 

The operating history of the Bureau 
can be divided conveniently into six 
periods, each with its own distinctive 
problems and accomplishments. 


Laying the Groundwork 
(1935-36 ) 


The Social Security Act of 1935 
broke new ground administratively, in 
addition to setting up new programs. 
No organization or procedures existed 
to do the job outlined in title II of the 
act, and there were no sure precedents 
for action. From the very beginning it 
was recognized that the magnitude 
and newness of the administrative job 
presented a major challenge. Opposi- 
tion on the part of some who felt that 
the program would not be adminis- 
tratively feasible and that it would be 
too costly underlined this challenge. 

Since old-age benefits were to be 
based on individual wages, the first 
job was to establish a system for main- 
taining a record of the wages each 
worker received in employment under 
the program. Specifications for ma- 
chines and equipment that could per- 
form this unprecedented task were 
submitted to all the leading manufac- 
turers. All these proposals were care- 
fully analyzed and evaluated, and a 
system involving the use of punch- 
card accounting equipment was ac- 
cepted as the most practical and eco- 
nomical. 


The Post Office Department agreed 
to perform the tremendous task - of 
registering the millions of employees 
and employers to whom account num- 
bers and identification numbers would 
have to be assigned at the outset. Sery. 
ices to employers and employees were 
provided by approximately 45,009 
local post offices throughout the coun. 
try. The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur. 
vivors Insurance, which had no large 
field organization at the time, planned 
thereafter to carry the continuing task 
of assigning new account numbers. 

It was recognized from the start 
that administration would have to be 
considerably decentralized. After care- 
ful studies, a plan of field organiza- 
tion was outlined that provided for 
the establishment of approximately 
400 field offices throughout the Nation. 
By December 1936, the location of 
more than 100 of these offices had 
been announced and 71 were already 
in operation. 

The need for an active public infor- 
mation program was also recognized 
at an early date. The first annual re- 
port of the Social Security Board said, 
“Sound research and able administra- 
tion will be of little avail unless those 
who are vitally affected by the Ae 


understand their rights, duties, and 


obligations under it.”” With the close 
cooperation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, special efforts were made 
to reach employers and employee 
through trade and labor, civic, vet- 
erans, and educational organizations. 

In the meantime, the central or 
ganization was being planned i 
Washington to establish and maintain 
wage records and to adjudicate th 
claims for lump-sum benefits that 
would begin to come in early in 1931. 
Because space could not be found i 
Washington, the record-keeping oper- 
ations were located in the Candle 
Building in Baltimore. Towards th 
end of 1936, the Bureau started & 
recruit and train the necessary staf 
in Baltimore, where 2,400 persons ef 
tered on duty in November and De 
cember 1936 and began the work of 
establishing the records resulting from 
the initial registration. 

The Social Security Board was the 
first agency of its size to start i 
operations with almost all its em 
ployees appointed under the classified 
civil service; it could thus, from the 
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peginning, plan for a career service 
for its personnel. Because of employ- 
ment conditions at that time, the 
Board gave special consideration to 
and was fortunate in recruiting men 
and women who were not only fully 
qualified to perform their current du- 
ties but who possessed potentialities 
for more responsible tasks. To promote 
the efficiency of the staff and to give 
them the necessary background for 
further career service, a comprehen- 
sive training and staff development 
program was inaugurated. 

By the end of 1936, the administra- 
tive groundwork had been laid, mass 
registration completed, staff recruited 
and trained, basic procedures and or- 
ganization developed, and operations 
initiated for the tremendous task of 
administering the Federal old-age 
benefit program. 


Getting Into Operation 
(1937-39) 

The task of establishing initial em- 
ployee accounts and employer identifi- 
cation numbers was completed by the 
end of June 1937. As of that date, the 
Bureau had received approximately 
30.3 million applications for social se- 
curity account numbers and about 2.5 
million applications for employer 
identification mumbers. Staff and 
equipment were available to handle 
employers’ wage reports as they were 
received from the collectors of inter- 
nal revenue. Inevitably, in a new pro- 
gram of this size, there were false 
Starts and adjustments. Much of the 
Story of the first 2 or 3 years can be 
told in terms of the readjustments 
arising from actual experience with 
the new operations. 

One of the first major changes made 
was in the type of wage report pre- 
pared by employers. For the calendar 
year 1937, the wage reports were on a 
semiannual basis. These reports con- 
sisted of an individual slip for each 
employee wage item and a covering 
summary slip on which the employer 
indicated the total wages and total 
humber of employees covered by his 
report and the amount of social se- 
curity tax payable. It soon became 
evident that the slips were costly to 
handle, control, file, and refer to. Be- 
fore the first period’s reports were 
completely processed, the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance was 
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already working with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on a system of quar- 
terly list reporting that became effec- 
tive with the first quarter of 1938 and 
is still being used. 

Another early problem was whether 
the wage records should be maintained 
on a centralized or decentralized basis. 
In line with the original intention to 
decentralize operations as much as 
possible, the wage- and account-num- 
ber records in Baltimore were main- 
tained on a regional basis with the idea 
that they could be decentralized to the 
12 regional offices of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Because of the continu- 
ous migration of workers from one 
part of the country to another, how- 
ever, and because most large employ- 
ers paid their taxes and filed wage 
reports centrally to cover their em- 
ployees all over the country, it quickly 
became clear that such decentraliza- 
tion was impractical. It would have 
meant the continual transfer of large 
volumes of work between regions, a 
tremendous amount of duplicate han- 
dling, and special control records for 
the work transferred. Early in 1939, 
therefore, a central mechanical sec- 
tion was set up that provided for a 
unified series of operations for main- 
tenance of all wage records. Subse- 
quently, all the related files and rec- 
ords were combined and centralized 
and all similar functions in the re- 
gional units were consolidated into 
functional operating units. This basic 
plan soon proved its validity and is 
still in operation. 

In the meantime, the Bureau began 
to receive claims for lump-sum bene- 
fits. More than 70,000 claims were re- 
ceived in 1937. The first claims units 
had also been set up on a regional 
basis. With the decision not to decen- 
tralize the wage records, however, the 
claims units were also consolidated to 
reduce record-keeping and expedite 
mass handling of the adjudication 
process. 

Other difficulties had to be overcome 
in pioneering the establishment of 
the system for maintaining wage rec- 
ords. One problem involved the re- 
porting of wages by the employer 
without the wage earner’s account 
number or with an incorrect number. 
In the first wage reports, filed by em- 
ployers for the year 1937, almost 10 
percent of the wage items lacked a 


social security account number. Pro- 
cedures had to be developed for per- 
manently recording these items and 
for determining the correct account 
numbers. The percentage of items re- 
ported without account numbers de- 
creased to 3.5 percent for 1938 and to 
2.5 percent for 1939. In recent years, 
before the 1950 amendments, it had 
stabilized at 1.0-1.5 percent. There has 
been no decline, however, in the per- 
centage of wage items reported by 
employers with incorrect account 
numbers or with names different from 
the names appearing on the Bureau’s 
records. The items have remained at 
about 4 percent of the total, and the 
work necessary to check these items, 
identify the correct account numbers 
or names, and credit the wages to the 
proper accounts is a continuing part 
of operations. To meet the problem, 
the Bureau has developed a system of 
educational contacts with employers 
who fail to give correct information; 
the importance of maintaining proper 
records and of submitting correctly 
prepared reports is explained, and the 
employers are given help, whenever 
possible, in solving their reporting 
problems. 

During 1937-39 the long-run success 
of the wage-record system was assured 
through the perfection of a system of 
accounting controls and balancing 
operations designed to ensure that the 
millions of wage items and the bil- 
lions of dollars in wages reported to 
the Bureau would be accurately cred- 
ited to the proper accounts. 

Striking improvements in efficiency 
were achieved by revising procedures 
for posting wages to the individual 
wage earners’ accounts. For the first 
2 years, wages were summarized and 
posted to the individual accounts only 
after all the employers’ reports for 
the calendar year had been processed. 
For those end-of-the-year posting 
operations, temporary employees were 
hired, batteries of punch-card tabu- 
lating equipment were rented, addi- 
tional space acquired, and a round- 
the-clock schedule of three shifts 
established until the posting was com- 
pleted. To obtain the administrative 
advantages of a level flow of work 
throughout the year, a plan was de- 
vised for posting employees’ accounts 
on a cyclical basis so that it would 
become a continuous process using a 








relatively stable number of men and 
machines. The plan, which was placed 
into operation in May 1940, is still in 
use today. 

While those developments were oc- 
curring in Baltimore and Washington, 
the Bureau's field organization was 
built up in line with the original plans. 
By the end of 1937, there were 320 
field offices in operation. As a result 
of the decision not to decentralize the 
records operations, a permanent home 
was planned for all the Bureau’s cen- 
tral operations and for the depart- 
mental operations of the Social Se- 
curity Board. The Social Security 
Building that was finally constructed 
in Washington has never been occu- 
pied by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

As the work of administering old- 
age and survivors insurance increased, 
the Bureau found it necessary to al- 
most double its staff between June 
1937 and June 1939; the field staff in- 
creased from about 900 to 2,000 and 
the departmental staff from about 
2,800 to 5,000. 

Because of the effectiveness with 
which the Bureau assimilated the in- 
creased workloads, the Social Security 
Board recommended expansion of the 
program in 1939, as indicated by the 
following quotation from its fourth 
annual report, for the fiscal year 1939: 
“Progress in the handling of claims as 
well as in the maintenance of wage 
records made it feasible for the Board 
to recommend that the old-age insur- 
ance program go into full operation 
two years earlier and on a much more 
comprehensive basis than was con- 
templated in the 1935 legisiation.” 


Growing Up—First Major 
Program Changes (1939-41) 

The 1939 amendments to the act 
brought major changes in the Bu- 
reau’s operations. The most important 
effects, administratively, were the re- 
sults of the provisions that established 
benefit payments for dependents and 
survivors of the wage earner and that 
advanced the date for paying monthly 
old-age benefits from January 1942 to 
January 1940. 

The first field activity relating to 
claims under the 1939 amendments 
was to notify, by letter, all persons 
who had received lump-sum payments 
at age 65 of their potential right to 
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monthly benefits under these new 
provisions. Transcripts of the wage 
records of workers who had attained 
age 65 in 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 
were forwarded to the appropriate 
field offices, which could then advise 
claimants of their possible eligibility 
and handle claims promptly. This was 
the same technique that was used on 
subsequent occasions, notably after 
enactment of the 1950 amendments, 
to prevent loss of benefits by potential 
claimants. 

As far as possible, claims activities 
were handled by the field offices in a 
manner to permit at least one per- 
sonal contact with the claimant. To 
make service as accessible to claim- 
ants as possible, the field offices were 
supplemented by branch offices and 
itinerant stations. Close attention was 
given to problems of interviewing, in- 
cluding those introduced by illiteracy 
and language difficulties. 

Monthly benefits in the first year of 
operation under the amendments were 
awarded to a quarter of a million per- 
sons. These claims brought with them 
a host of questions that had to be an- 
swered before basic precedents, poli- 
cies, and procedures could finally be 
established. The case-study method 
was used in special problem areas to 
reach conclusions on the basis of ac- 
tual experience: What, for example, 
are the criteria to use in determining 
whether a parent was wholly depend- 
ent on and supported by the worker? 
When does a widow have a child “in 
her care”? Are tips and traveling ex- 
penses “wages” in the meaning of the 
act? 

Coverage determinations that the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance made for benefit purposes, 
and that the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue made for tax purposes, had to be 
coordinated and were sometimes at 
variance during this period. There was 
a large twilight zone where it was diffi- 
cult to determine whether individuals 
were or were not employees. Attempts 
to narrow this area were complicated 
by lack of specific precedents and lack 
of complete information. Resolution 
of differences, however, proceeded 
gradually. 

Policies initially adopted to carry 
out the 1939 amendments were tested 
and refined as experience accumu- 
lated, and a claims manual for the use 


of operating personnel was issued ag 
the end product. This manual, in its 
current edition, contains the Bureau's 
basic instructions for the determina- 
tion of entitlement to benefits and for 
the processing and payment of claims, 

At this point in the Bureau's history, 
the central office in Washington was 
adjudicating claims and certifying 
them to the Treasury Department for 
payment. Under the provisions of the 
1935 act, this task was relatively 
simple; all that was required was a 
one-time authorization to the Treas- 
ury Department to pay a lump sum to 
the person entitled. The 1939 amend- 
ments magnified and complicated the 
task manyfold. One-time notices te 
the disbursing offices of the Treasury 
Department for lump-sum death pay- 
ments continued, but in addition 
the Bureau now had to authorize re- 
curring monthly benefits and had to 
process terminations and temporary 
suspensions because of such factors as 
return to work. A basic method had to 
be devised to make information avail- 
able at all times as to which of the 
persons entitled to monthly benefits 
should receive them for a particular 
month. Moreover, controls had to be 
established in the wage-record opera- 
tion that would enable the Bureau to 
note any beneficiaries who failed to 
report that they were earning wages 
in excess of $14.99 a month (the 
amount that would cause a benefit to 
be suspended), so that wage investiga- 
tions could be started. 

The growth of the recertification 
activity immediately following the 
1939 amendments is indicated by the 
fact that at the end of the fiscal year 
1941 a total of 372,300 benefits, 
amounting to approximately $6,815,000 
a month, were in force. 

To administer the new monthly 
benefits, a punch card was developed 
for following the payment status of 
each individual on the rolls. In the 
area offices, these “payee cards” now 
ensure timely and accurate recertifi- 
cation each month of nearly 4.5 mi- 
lion benefit payments totaling about 
$150 million. They have made it pos 
sible to prepare a monthly statement 
showing the activity of the beneficiary 
rolls and to balance this statement 
against external controls within a few 
days after the end of the month. B 
addition, these payee cards constitute 
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a valuable source of data for analyti- 
cal studies and for work-load estimat- 

Careful scheduling of work with the 
Treasury Department was and is nec- 
essary. Despite the volume of benefit 
payments and the many changes oc- 
curring each month, operations be- 
tween the two organizations have been 
synchronized so well that balancing 
between a listing of the regular 
monthly benefit checks printed by the 
disbursing office and the Bureau’s 
payee cards has been made quite 
simple. 

Another problem arising from the 
1939 amendments concerned the type 
of record that should be kept of pay- 
ments made to each beneficiary. Usual 
accounting methods suggested a ledger 
account for each individual on the 
rolls. This system was considered care- 
fully and experimented with but was 
finally rejected, since it was evident 
that, as the benefit rolls grew, hun- 
dreds of clerks would be needed just 
to maintain individual accounts. Still, 
it was essential to have some method 
that would permit rapid reconstruc- 
tion of each beneficiary’s payment 
history when necessary. The problem 
was solved when it was decided to use 
the claims-folder system, with a folder 
set up for each account. Copies of all 
actions affecting payments—award 
and resumption of award forms, no- 
tices of suspensions and terminations, 
notices of returned checks, and the 
like—are filed systematically in the 
claims folder. By going through the 
folder it is possible to reconstruct 
the payment history of any beneficiary 
within a matter of minutes. 

During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the 1939 amendments a num- 
ber of management techniques were 
established that, though subject to 
later improvements, have remained as 
basic elements in the Bureau’s admin- 
istrative concepts and practices. One 
was emphasis on operating goals as 
measurements of progress and per- 
formance. Another was the develop- 
ment in 1941 and 1942 of a functional 
budget with estimated requirements 
directly related to activities to be per- 
formed. The responsibility for initial 
estimating and for subsequent budget 
execution was placed as closely as pos- 
sible to the organizational level per- 
forming the work. A formal work 
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planning-reporting system was still 
another administrative development. 
This system provides a regular method 
for supervisory leadership and for 
participation at all levels in the de- 
velopment of operating objectives and 
plans. A program of periodic narra- 
tive reporting was used to keep the 
administrative offices informed of 
current operations. 

In these years, the emphasis in oper- 
ations had turned sharply from regis- 
tration and maintenance of records to 
the receipt, processing, and recertifi- 
cation of claims. A sound administra- 
tive basis was established that was 
immediately tested by the difficulties 
of the war years. 


The War Years (1941-46) 


Shortly after the declaration of war, 
President Roosevelt announced that a 
number of agencies—including that 
part of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in Washington— 
would be moved to make office space 
and housing available in Washington 
to war agencies and their employees. 

The personnel problem thus created 
threatened the effective administra- 
tion of the Bureau’s program. 

After considering such factors as 
the immediate availability of office 
space and housing for employees, the 
presence of Treasury Department dis- 
bursing office facilities, and the loca- 
tion of various cities in relation to the 
national claims load, a decision was 
made to relocate the claims activities 
in five cities—New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco. The central administrative staff 
was shifted to Baltimore (the home of 
the Division of Accounting Operations 
since the beginning of the program). 

The relocation of more than 1,500 
employees and the Bureau’s equip- 
ment and records was accomplished 
without a major “hitch,” and the more 
than 500,000 beneficiaries then on the 
rolls continued to receive their benefit 
checks on time. 

During the same period another sig- 
nificant organizational determination 
was made. After a “trial run,” au- 
thority was delegated to field office 
personnel to make initial determina- 
tions of the rights of claimants to re- 
ceive benefits. Previously, both the ini- 
tial determination of entitlement and 
a review had been made centrally. 


At this point the development of the 
keystones in the present organiza- 
tional structure of the Bureau was 
completed—central administrative of- 
fices and the records office in Balti- 
more; field offices throughout the 
country to receive, develop, and ad- 
judicate claims; and area offices to 
review claims adjudications and to 
certify and recertify claims to the 
Treasury Department disbursing offi- 
ces for payment. 

The Bureau’s administrative history 
during the 4 years following the for- 
mal declaration of war was character- 
ized by labor shortages, high turn-over 
among personnel, and the use of every 
kind of short cut to keep up with the 
workloads. Although working hours 
were increased from 39 to 44 in Janu- 
ary of 1942 and from 44 to 48 a year 
later, the manpower problem re- 
mained acute. The Bureau was au- 
thorized at this time to do its own 
hiring within the framework of Civil 
Service Commission and War Man- 
power Commission regulations. Never- 
theless, the supply of manpower was 
still inadequate. Replacements, in 
most instances, were less qualified 
than the employees they replaced. 

With the onset of war the Bu- 
reau took action on a number of 
economy steps that had already been 
under consideration as a result of ex- 
perience in the first years of opera- 
tion. Among them was the elimination, 
with resulting substantial savings, of 
a large alphabetic file containing a 
typed copy of the information on all 
applications for account numbers. 
Studies had indicated that the prin- 
cipal uses of this file—to assist in iden- 
tifying wage earners who had lost 
their account number cards and to aid 
in the investigation and correction of 
improperly reported wage items—did 
not warrant the cost of maintaining it 
in addition to the other available 
sources of information. 

By the end of 1942 it became appar- 
ent that additional steps would have 
to be taken to streamline the Bureau’s 
work. President Roosevelt’s letter of 
December 22, 1942, to the heads of all 
departments and agencies set the 
framework for the Bureau’s appraisal 
of activities. In part, the President 
stated: “Many activities, desirable in 
peace time, must be eliminated, pro- 
vided only that such eliminations do 








not result in permanent harm to the 
future health and security of our in- 
dividual citizens; many services must 
be provided at a reduced standard; all 
agencies—military and civilian—must 
take all necessary measures to organ- 
ize their work for maximum effici- 
ency.” 

Late in 1942 and early in 1943 the 
Bureau undertook a reappraisal of all 
its activities known as the “Why Sur- 
vey.” * The survey utilized the Job 
Methods Training course of the War 
Manpower Commission and a Bureau- 
wide suggestion system. Over a period 
of about 6 months, 57 areas of activity 
were subjected to detailed study. Of 
6,600 suggestions received from 2,400 
employees, a total of 1,800 from 1,000 
employees were put into effect imme- 
diately. Another 250 acceptable sug- 
gestions related to printed forms and 
were carried out as the forms were 
reordered. It has been estimated that 
this Bureau-wide appraisal resulted in 
eventual savings of at least 1,500 posi- 
tions. The employee suggestion system, 
which is now on a permanent basis, 
has proved of great importance in the 
Bureau’s continued appraisal of its 
activities. The Bureau also employed 
the Job Relation Training and Job In- 
structor Training courses and other 
training methods to use the available 
manpower most efficiently and to 
counter the effects of employee losses. 

The number of beneficiaries on the 
rolls continued to grow steadily, as did 
the work involved in maintaining the 
rolls. The work in maintaining ac- 
counts of employee earnings increased 
sharply because of the high level of 
wartime employment and labor turn- 
over. In spite of scarcities, the Bu- 
reau’s wartime job became larger be- 
cause of economic and program fac- 
tors beyond its control. 

At about this time a radical step was 
taken. If employees could not be per- 
suaded to come to Baltimore to work, 
it would be necessary to take the work 
to employees. Large blocks of work in 
the processing of employee earnings 
items were sent to the Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and New Orleans area offices 
and to a new branch accounting office 
set up in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Wilkes- 
Barre was selected because it was a 


*See the Bulletin, March 1944, pp. 
23-24. 


noncritical labor supply area; because 
labor-market conditions there have 
remained good, operations have not 
only been continued but have been ex- 
panded. The shift of work to the area 
offices, however, did not offer a per- 
manent solution to the Bureau’s man- 
power problem. At the end of the war, 
this work was transferred back to the 
Division of Accounting Operations. 

In addition to carrying on its own 
function effectively in the face of these 
wartime difficulties, the Bureau made 
several direct contributions to the na- 
tional war effort. Its field staff carried 
out a number of compliance surveys 
for the War Production Board, and it 
provided war agencies with statistical 
data derived from the Bureau’s wage 
record operations. 

The Bureau participated with other 
constituents of the Federal Security 
Agency in administering an emer- 
gency program for civilians affected 
by enemy action. The Bureau’s role 
was to provide cash payments to de- 
pendents of workers captured by the 
enemy on Wake Island, Guam, and 
other outlying war bases, repatriated 
civilians from the Philippine Islands 
who were disabled as a result of enemy 
action, as well as dependents of those 
who were killed, disabled civilians, 
and survivors of those who were killed 
in the performance of official protec- 
tive services such as the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, civil defense, and Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service. Shortly after the war 
ended, this program was transferred 
to the Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation, now in the Department of 
Labor. Slightly more than $1 million 
had been paid in benefits by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 


Postwar Readjustment 
(1946-50) 


The 1946 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act included provisions 
for retroactive protection for survivors 
of World War II veterans who died 
within 3 years after their discharge 
from the Armed Forces. This provi- 
sion increased the Bureau’s workloads, 
required the preparation of special 
procedures for processing veterans’ 
cases, and set in motion extensive co- 
ordination with the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Armed Forces to 
verify service records and obtain 


proofs. The enactment of the Railroad 
Retirement Act Amendments of 1946 
also had considerable impact on the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, since railroad earnings were 
to be credited toward survivor benefits 
payable under the Social Security Act. 
Coordination of the records of the two 
systems and cross-referring of ac- 
counts involved new workloads and 
the exchange of wage-record and ac- 
count-number information between 
the Railroad Retirement Board and 
the Bureau. 

Major staff adjustments during the 
immediate postwar period resulted 
from the return of veterans and war 
transferees with reemployment rights. 
Placement of thousands of returning 
employees and reassignment of tem- 
porary incumbents with due regard 
for their rights and for principles of 
fair play constituted a real achieve- 
ment. A vigorous training program 
facilitated the reorientation of both 
returned and reassigned employees. 
Within a year a return to peacetime 
standards had been accomplished. 

Another development of the post- 
war period was the transfer to the 
Bureau of the responsibility for cer- 
tain administrative jobs previously 
performed as staff functions in the 
Social Security Administration. On 
the basis of studies made by the Ad- 
ministration, the property manage- 
ment and procurement functions and 
personnel engaged in this work were 
shifted in 1947 to some of the constitu- 
ent bureaus. In quick succession, the 
administrative accounting and audit- 
ing function and staff, and increased 
responsibility for classification, pay- 
roll, and informational work were 
delegated to the Bureau level. Other 
changes of less significance wer” made, 
all with the same purpose of fixing 
authority and accountability at the 
most appropriate level. 

The distribution to the area offices 
of workloads, which are allocated by 
account-number series, was revised in 
1946 and 1947 to reflect the changing 
geographical distribution of the claims 
load. The New Orleans area office was 
closed, and new offices were estab- 
lished in Kansas City and in Birming- 
ham. The number of area offices and 
the locations have not been altered 
since 1947. 

Operations in the fiscal year 1948 
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were, for the first time, financed out 
of a single appropriation made to the 
Bureau. This realignment in the ap- 
propriation structure had the effect 
of relating, as directly and as clearly 
as possible within the existing organi- 
zational pattern, the costs of adminis- 
tration with the job to be done in 
carrying out the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. This change con- 
tributed to simplicity in preparation, 
presentation, and justification of the 
Bureau’s budget. 

Several major improvements in job 
methods were made during this period. 
When wage records were first set up, 
for example, individual ledger sheets 
that had been established for all wage 
earners were posted and balanced an- 
nually. A new procedure eliminated 
the use of individual ledger sheets. In- 
stead, a continuous listing is now pre- 
pared each year, by electrical account- 
ing machine, using the annual sum- 
mary and detail earnings punch cards. 
Aseparate listing is run for each 1,000 
accounts, showing wages reported dur- 
ing four calendar quarters, as well as 
cumulative information on wages, 
quarters of coverage, and so on. The 
listings are microfilmed. The micro- 
film, which represents the basic wage- 
record reference, is spliced to the 
microfilm for preceding years for the 
same 1,000 accounts. It is estimated 
that this plan saves approximately 
$500,000 a year. 

Under a simplified procedure, all 
employer wage reports that consist of 
a single page—about 80 percent of the 
total—are microfilmed and destroyed 
immediately after being processed. In 
addition to effecting substantial sav- 
ings in manpower, this procedure re- 
leases enough filing equipment and 
space to relieve the pressure brought 
about by the great volume of reports 
received under the expanded program. 

More efficient operation resulted 
when the manual preparation of cor- 
respondence by the collectors of inter- 
nal revenue on wage items reported 
without an account number was re- 
placed by the mechanical preparation 
of correspondence in the Division of 
Accounting Operations. This change 
produced substantial savings in the 
collectors’ offices, less handling of in- 
complete item cases in the old-age and 
survivors insurance field offices, and 
earlier receipt of wage reports by the 
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Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance for processing. 

Another plan transferred the func- 
tion of assigning employer identifica- 
tion numbers to the collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. The plan resulted in 
estimated savings for the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of 
$93,000 a year, without appreciably 
increasing the costs in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, where certain oper- 
ations relating to the function were 
already being performed. 

The cost of recertifying monthly 
benefit payments to the disbursing 
offices was reduced by “freezing” the 
file of payee cards, except for deletions, 
for 6 months at a time. By keeping 
the file relatively stable, problems of 
balancing and filing are greatly re- 
duced. 


The Program Comes of Age 
(1950-51) 


The 1950 amendments to the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
imposed an obligation on the Bureau 
for efficient, swift, and accurate ad- 
ministrative action to accomplish the 
social objectives of the new legislation. 
First, more than 3 million persons on 
the monthly beneficiary rolls on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, were immediately en- 
titled to increased benefit amounts. 
Second, almost 700,000 persons, who 
had not been able to qualify pre- 
viously, became immediately eligible 
for benefits. Finally, the new coverage 
provisions brought an additional 10 
million jobs under the program, and 
old-age and survivors insurance wage 
credits were provided for the World 
War II service of 16 million veterans. 
This new coverage was not to become 
effective until the beginning of 1951, 
but immediate preparation was neces- 
sary. 

Before the amendments were passed, 
advance planning was carried as far 
as possible. Training programs were 
planned to utilize the maximum skills 
of persons already on duty and to 
get new employees into production 
quickly. Work-flow adaptations and 
procedural adjustments were prepared 
while the amendments were taking 
form. An extensive information pro- 
gram was planned to ensure that the 
public and potential beneficiaries 
would understand their rights, bene- 
fits, and responsibilities. These pre- 


liminaries, with the support of ex- 
perienced personnel, made it possible 
to keep staff increases at a level just 
sufficient to meet long-term workload 
increases. The Bureau, instead of hir- 
ing temporary employees, shifted 
regular employees from one operation 
to another as peak loads occurred, 
and overtime was used extensively. 

The first administrative task was to 
increase benefits to the new amounts 
in time to meet the mailing schedule 
of October 3, 1950, for the September 
benefit checks. Immediately after the 
amendments became law, postcards 
were sent to about 3 million beneficia- 
ries informing them of the date when 
they would receive checks in the 
higher amounts. This action was taken 
to acquaint beneficiaries with what 
they might expect under the new law 
and to prevent the field and area offi- 
ces from being swamped with in- 
quiries. With the cooperation of the 
disbursing offices of the Treasury De- 
partment, all checks in the new 
amounts were in the mails by October 
3, just 36 days after the new law was 
signed. 

Meanwhile, principally because of 
liberalized eligibility requirements, the 
claims load increased rapidly. Before 
the amendments about 250,000 claims 
were received each quarter. After the 
new provisions were adopted, this fig- 
ure doubled; for short periods, more- 
over, the Bureau received and proc- 
essed a claims load four times as 
heavy as the previous normal load. 

A key measurement of efficiency in 
the claims operation is the elapsed 
time from the filing of the claim to 
final award of benefits or disallowance 
action. With the initial upward surge 
in claims, processing time for develop- 
ment, adjudication, review, and cer- 
tification began to increase, and by 
January 1951 about 50 calendar days 
were required. By the following June, 
processing time had been reduced to 
about 27 calendar days—close to the 
average in the pre-amendment period. 

The work of registering newly cov- 
ered employees and employers—the 
first major task under coverage exten- 
sion—gained momentum in December 
1950; the registrations remained at a 
high level through the rest of the fis- 
cal year. Employer registrations in- 
creased by more than 150 percent over 
those in the preceding fiscal year, and 
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about 80 percent more employee ac- 
counts were established. These work- 
loads were processed without the 
accumulation of backlogs. 

Staff work entailed by the new cov- 

erage presented very real challenges. 
Forms and procedures, for example, 
for the use of nonprofit organizations 
had to be developed by January 1, 
1951. Questions of interpretation of 
the law had to be settled so that States 
could receive guidance in framing 
legislation and negotiating coverage 
agreements to meet the requirements 
of Federal legislation. Because the 
newly covered self-employed persons 
would not report their covered income 
for 1951 until 1952, the need for devis- 
ing forms and procedures in this area 
was not so pressing as for newly cov- 
ered, employees. Since, however, the 
retirement test of the program was 
applied to covered self-employment 
beginning in January 1951, it was 
necessary to inform beneficiaries of 
this fact and to work out procedures 
that would permit benefits to be sus- 
pended currently when a beneficiary 
was currently engaged in covered self- 
employment. In addition, Bureau staff 
worked closely with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in developing regula- 
tions and uniform coverage determi- 
nations for the self-employed. An 
information booklet with a tear-off 
coupon to register household em- 
Ployers was prepared and widely dis- 
tributed. A tax-return form of the 
envelope type was developed in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to simplify tax and wage re- 
porting for the housewife. Informa- 
tion on procedures and on definitions 
of rights and obligations was distrib- 
uted to farm people with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 
Claims policy determinations were 
made on numerous points in the new 
coverage fields. 

Growing out of the amendments are 
two additional improvements in ad- 
ministration. In most cases it is no 
longer necessary to secure from an 
employer a special statement of recent 
wages that have not yet been reported 
to the collector of internal revenue, 
and plans are now being put into effect 
for a combined benefit check to all 
children in a single family unit in- 
stead of separate checks for each child. 
A number of factors can be used in 





evaluating administration during this 
period of major change. Monthly 
benefits were awarded in the fiscal 
year 1951 to 1.4 million persons, more 
than double the previous record high. 
Beneficiaries on the rolls at the end of 
June 1951 numbered 4.4 million—1.1 
million more than at the end of June 
1950. The total cost incurred by the 
Federal Security Agency in adminis- 
tering the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program in the fiscal year was 
about $55 million, as compared with 
$43 million in the preceding fiscal year. 
The 1951 total was only about 2.6 times 
the amount expended in the fiscal year 
1941, although the volume of work 
had tripled and soaring prices had 
tremendously increased operating 
costs. The rise in the Bureau’s compo- 
site workload was roughly 47 percent 
during the year, while the number of 
manhours worked, including overtime, 
increased by only about 20 percent. 
In this period, 47 employees were han- 
dling the amount of work that had 
required 100 persons in 1941. 


Challenge of Administration 


Victory over size is probably the 
distinguishing feature of administra- 
tive accomplishment under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 
A workable, wage-related benefit sys- 
tem would probably not have been 
possible had it not been for the Na- 
tion’s talent for the adaptation of 
mass-production methods and ma- 
chines to all types of enterprise, even 
to the setting up of social security ac- 
counts. The social security system in 
this country owes a vast debt to Amer- 
ican mechanical genius, which intro- 
duced industrial production methods 
into office operations. 

The recent introduction of elec- 
tronic computers has made possible 
the rapid mechanical calculation of 
benefit amounts from punch cards 
containing wage-record information. 
In line with its continuous study of 
methods and operations, the Bureau 
is following closely the development of 
other types of high-speed electronic 
machines that are potentially capable 
of accumulating and storing masses 
of details and rearranging and tabu- 
lating information with lightning 
speed. 

In the final analysis, of course, the 
interest of the Bureau is not simply 





in smooth operations for their own 
sake. Essentially it is a matter of ful. 
filling obligations to beneficiaries of 
the program, who are entitled to an 
efficient system operated at the lowest 
possible cost. 

As old-age and survivors insurance 
becomes a more and more important 
source of income for greater numbers 
of older persons, widows, and orphans, 
the Bureau is frequently the main con- 
tact these people have with any Goy- 
ernment program. Sympathetic and 
friendly service has always been the 
aim of the hundreds of social security 
field offices in local communities al] 
over the country. The new size and 
importance of the program, however, 
bring heightened challenges in the 
area of human relationships. 

Attainment of the continuing goals 
of efficient, courteous, and enlight- 
ened administration depends on the 
men and women who are operating the 
system. Continuing improvements in 
the quality of service depend in large 
part upon continuing development of 
personnel. The Bureau has sought this 
development through stressing op- 
portunity for career service in the 
social security program. Employees 
have been selected with a view to their 
potentialities for growth. Training 
courses have been designed to provide 
not only technical training for imme- 
diate responsibilities but also broader 
orientation in the meaning and objec- 
tives of social security. 

Service to the public has also been 
based on the concept that a sound 
program of public reporting is one 
function of efficient administration. In 
recommending a broad informational 
program on the new amendments, the 
Advisory Council on Social Security to 
the Senate Committee on Finance re- 
ported in 1949: 


Under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, contributors have established an 
equity in the trust fund. The Govern- 
ment as trustee has an obligation to 
inform the beneficiaries of their rights. 
The reporting and tax provisions as 
well as the benefit provisions will affect 
millions heretofore outside the scope 
of the law; unless they are fully in- 
formed of the duties they must now 
assume, records will be incomplete and 
the resulting confusion may tend to 
defeat the purpose of the extended 
protection. No social-security program 
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can be effective unless those who are 
entitled to participate know their 
rights and obligations. 


Providing the public with full infor- 
mation on their rights and responsi- 
bilities under old-age and survivors 
insurance is necessary to economical 
and efficient operation of the law, and 
has been a basic administrative re- 
sponsibility of the field offices. Further, 
the Bureau’s reporting program in- 
cludes publication of claims statistics 
and administrative reports to Con- 
gress and the public, as well as statis- 
tical data collected in the processing 
of wage and employment reports. 
These latter statistics, developed for 
use in administering the program and 
in public consideration of program 
changes, give a valuable picture of the 
workings of the Nation’s industrial 
and commercial economy. They are 
made available, often in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, for the 
general use of Government, industry, 
labor, and other public and private 
users. 

The legislative changes in the pro- 
gram over the past 15 years, while 
accomplishing much toward improv- 
ing the program and bringing it closer 
to the goal of basic retirement and 
survivorship protection for all work- 
ers, have resulted in some program 
provisions that may be unnecessarily 
complicated. This situation was in- 
evitable, since the amendments are not 
only the result of compromise between 
the positions of many varying groups 
but also reflect attempts to preserve 
the equities of persons who have al- 
ready established rights under the 
program. Program modifications look- 
ing toward simpler, more effective 
administration are now a major legis- 
lative goal. 

The program changes that still re- 
main to be made present significant 
challenges to administration. Admin- 
istrative planning must accompany 
program planning in such areas as 
extension of coverage to groups still 
unprotected, extension of the program 
to persons covered under other retire- 
ment systems, protection against dis- 
ability, and changes in the benefit rate. 


Challenge of Benefit Adequacy 


Since 1941 the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance has con- 
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ducted surveys of small samples of 
beneficiaries to determine the signifi- 
cance and effectiveness of the program 
in meeting their needs. In November 
and December 1951, the Bureau con- 
ducted the first Nation-wide survey of 
some 20,000 aged beneficiaries and 
their dependents to ascertain how they 
were currently getting along. Prelimi- 
nary results from this survey will be 
available in the spring of 1952. 

According to the most recent of the 
published surveys (Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, 1949) only about 1 in every 
5 aged beneficiary couples had, besides 
their old-age insurance benefits, addi- 
tional permanent income amounting 
to as much as $600 during the year.° 
For one-third of the couples, old-age 
insurance benefits were the sole 
sources of permanent income. Without 
the insurance benefits, only 1 couple 
in 8 would have had as much as $75 a 
month in retirement income; only 1 in 
every 12 would have had as much as 
$100. With their benefits, probably 
half these retired couples now have an 
assured income of $75 a month, and 
more than one-fourth probably have 
$100. 

Two-thirds of the families of widows 
and children included in the survey 
had no permanent income other than 
their benefits. In families where the 
widows were not at work, only 1 in 
every 10 would have had $75 a month 
or more without their benefits. With 
the benefits, 6 in every 10 families 
probably now have as much as $75 a 
month. 

Establishing and maintaining rea- 
sonable adequacy in benefit amounts 
remain the most serious challenge to 
the effective operation of the insur- 
ance system. Because the program was 
established on a conservative basis, 
the level of benefits as originally es- 
tablished in 1939 was probably too low. 
The rapid increase in both price and 
wage levels during the war and post- 
war period resulted in even greater 
inadequacy. Thus the first 15 years’ 
program experience has_ sharply 
pointed up one of the permanent prob- 
lems in pension planning—how to keep 
benefit levels reasonably in line with 
current economic conditions. 


* Retirement pay from former employer, 
veteran's pensions, union pensions, pri- 
vately purchased annuities, and income 
from assets. 


Between 1939, just before monthly 
benefits first became payable under 
the program, anc August 1950, when 
the recent amendments were enacted, 
the consumer price index rose by 70 
percent. Wage earnings of covered 
workers also advanced rapidly. In 
1939, median covered earnings of 
workers employed under the program 
amounted to $716. In 1949, the median 
had reached $1,850, more than 150 
percent above the level 10 years 
earlier. At the same time, the average 
old-age (primary) insurance benefit 
had risen by less than 12 percent, from 
$22.60 in December 1940 to $26.30 in 
June 1950. The average old-age insur- 
ance beneficiary newly coming on the 
rolls in June 1950 received $29.03, only 
30 percent more than the $22.30 
awarded to primary beneficiaries in 
December 1940. 

Benefits in June 1950 were clearly 
out of line in relation to both price 
and wage levels. The purchasing power 
of the average benefit had been dras- 
tically reduced since 1940. Moreover, 
the man who retired in 1950 was, 
receiving a benefit representing a 
smaller proportion of his current 
money wage loss than the man retir- 
ing in 1940. For those coming on the 
rolis in 1950, the lag of benefits in 
relation to current price and wage 
levels resulted from three main fac- 
tors: (1) the average wage on which 
benefits were based included past 
years in which wages generally had 
been at lower levels, (2) the benefit 
formula provided only a 10-percent 
replacement of average monthly wage 
beyond the first $50, and (3) no re- 
placement was provided on earnings 
in excess of $3,000 in a year ($250 a 
month). For beneficiaries who had 
become entitled to benefits in the 
earlier years of the program there had 
been, by and large, no change in rates 
since entitlement. Their benefits were 
generally fixed at the time of their 
retirement. 

The 1950 legislation contained im- 
portant remedial amendments. Under 
the new law the average wage for 
workers with approximately 1% years’ 
work after December 31, 1950, may be 
computed over the period beginning 
with that date. Thus, for the next sev- 
eral years at least, workers will be hav- 
ing their benefits computed on a cur- 
rent basis. The new formula permits 
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a 50-percent replacement of the first 
$100 of average wage and 15 percent of 
the next $200. Earnings up to $3,600 
a year instead of only $3,000 may be 
credited toward social security bene- 
fits. Finally, a substantial adjustment 
was made in the rates of beneficiaries 
who had become entitled before the 
amendments. 

Nevertheless the 1950 amendments 
have not permanently solved the prob- 
lem of keeping benefit rates up to date. 
We know that over the long run the 
trend of wages, prices, and the stand- 
ard of living has been upward. Under 
such circumstances a person who 
starts contributing in his twenties 
toward a retirement benefit to be paid 
at age 65 will find, when he reaches 
65, that the money benefit he looked 
forward to in his younger years is 
quite inadequate to do the job he had 
expected it to do. This situation results 
not merely from the fact that prices 
may have risen; just as important is 
the fact that a general rise in stand- 
ards of living will have occurred. Pen- 
sions must not only keep pace with 
rising prices but must take account of 
improvements in the standards of liv- 
ing current at the time of retirement. 

Since annual earnings of more than 
$3,600 are not included in the benefit 
computation, the ratio of benefits to 
earnings is considerably less for 
higher-paid workers than for low- 
paid workers. For example, benefits 
amounting to a 20-percent replace- 
ment of his monthly wage are payable 
to a $4,800 worker if he is entitled 
only to a retirement benefit for him- 
self, and to a 30-percent replacement 
if his wife is also entitled. Similarly, 
the benefit replacement for a $6,000 
earner is 16-24 percent of his work 
income. The worker who averages only 
$1,200 a year, however, receives a 50-75 
percent replacement. 

As wages rise generally, the dollar 
definition of lower- and higher-paid 
workers becomes outmoded. If a “low 
wage” man miay be represented today 
as one earning $100 a month or less, 
tomorrow he may be the man earning 
$150 or less. Similarly today’s “high” 
earner, the $300-a-month man, may 
give way to the $400 or $500-a-month 
man. Rising wage levels, then, will 
have to be accompanied by corre- 
sponding changes in the bases on 
which benefit amounts are computed. 
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Increases will be necessary both in the 
present $100 limit, at which a 50-per- 
cent replacement is made, and in the 
$3,600 annual maximum on earnings 
included in the computation. 

Moreover, since the benefit should 
reflect the worker’s customary level 
of income at the time he retires, the 
use of an average over a working life- 
time, as provided under the present 
law, has proved to be unsuitable. Earn- 
ings in early working years are gen- 
erally lower than those in later life, 
both because the youthful worker has 
not attained his full earning power 
and because wage levels generally may 
have been lower. A more realistic base 
for the average monthly wage compu- 
tation would be a limited period—say 
5 or 10 years—of full-time wages, oc- 
curring near the time of entitlement. 
An appropriate period might well be 
the worker’s 5 or 10 consecutive years 
of highest earnings. This period is 
likely to be in the later years of work- 
ing life, and the “best” years will in 
most cases represent full-time employ- 
ment. The best years are perhaps 
preferable to the most recent years 
before retirement age, because the 
worker thus has better protection 
against an arbitrary reduction in the 
benefit on account of irregularity in 
employment just before retirement. 

Finally, even though the benefit is 
computed so that it reflects current 
economic conditions at the time the 
individual retires, there is the problem 
of economic changes while he is in 
receipt of his benefit. Benefit amounts 
for those on the rolls need to be ad- 
justed during the period of receipt to 
bring them into line with rises in 
prices. 

It is important to recognize that, 
because contributions are set not at 
a fixed sum but as a percentage of 
covered earnings, the financing provi- 
sions of the act allow for liberaliza- 
tion of benefits as wages rise. The total 
income to the system increases as 
wages go up, and under the present 
benefit provisions the resulting addi- 
tional income will more than offset 
any increase in benefit disbursements. 
This fact was recognized in both con- 
gressional reports on the 1950 amend- 
ments and has been demonstrated in 
the program’s history. Because of the 
rise in wages over the 15-year period 
and the consequent higher level of in- 


come to the system, it was possible to 
set contribution rates in the 1959 
amendments at about the level origi- 
nally contemplated under the 1935 act, 
despite the much higher benefit rates 
provided by the amendments. Simi- 
larly, because wage levels are now 
about 20 to 25 percent higher than in 
1947—the level on which the actu- 
arial estimates for the 1950 amend- 
ments were based—benefits can now 
be raised from 12 to 15 percent with- 
out increasing the contributions 
scheduied. 

The ability of the social insurance 
system to adjust to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions is an important de- 
terminant of how well it can fulfill 
its function of providing basic protec- 
tion to the workers covered under it. 
If its benefits do not keep pace, there 
remains a larger job for public as- 
sistance and for supplementary pri- 
vate pension plans. We have already 
seen what happened before the enact- 
ment of the 1950 amendments. Old- 
age assistance payments, which in De- 
cember 1940 had averaged $20.26 or 
slightly less than the average old-age 
insurance benefit of $22.60, had risen 
by June 1950 to $43.85, while the old- 
age insurance benefit had increased to 
only $26.30. To a considerable extent, 
labor’s postwar pension drive was 
motivated by the inadequacy of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pay- 
ments. While industry pensions can 
provide valuable supplementary pro- 
tection, they are inherently not suited 
to do more than that. 


Challenge of Coverage 


A second major problem from the 
beginning has been the question of 
whether the program could, in actual 
practice be expected to cover all types 
of employment, or whether the limita- 
tion of partial coverage was to remain. 
The difficulties of tax payments and 
income reporting for some groups, it 
was first thought, would make it diffi- 
cult to achieve a truly universal sys- 
tem. The 1950 amendments have now 
brought the goal of universal cover- 
age in sight. Groups that seemed to 
present special problems have recently 
been brought under the system—the 
self-employed, employees of nonprofit 
organizations, a considerable propor- 
tion of State and local government 
employees, and a sizable group of farm 
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Fifteen years’ operation of the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
selected data 


























{In thousands] 
a EF Bene- N be 
| ioyee | [m- | Number 
Fiscal | apcounts ployer | Earnings| Claims — Coenen Benefit | Admin- of 
year estab- | numbers; items for rolls fici pay- istrative | Bureau 
. | lished | assigned | received | benefits | ary ments costs 3 em- 
|atendof| rolls " 
(cumu- | (cumu- | year ! Pioyees 
| lative) lative) 
1997.......-| 30,296 ( diet ie wo} & | $27; 3.7 
1938.......-}| 40,361 (*) 97, 681 172 (5) (5) 5, 404 (*) 6.9 
1939. _.| 45,920 2, 739 117, 447 218 (5) (5) 13, 892 (6) 7.0 
1940... - | 61,390 2,981 | 125,008 266 103 (‘) 15, 805 (7) 8.9 
1941. | 67,404 3,343 | 134, 561 422 372 230 64,342 | $21, 467 9.4 
{ 
1942 _.| 64,150 3,746 | 157,974 426 | 596 429 | 110,281 | 20,535 9.8 
193 | 72,338 4, 103 180, 174 432 796 609 149, 304 20, 539 8.7 
1944. | 78, 250 4,422 | 196, 298 507 | 998 650 | 184, 597 25, 316 8.4 
1945. . .-| 82,229 4, 788 170, 903 697 1, 285 77 239, 834 19, 600 9.0 
1946........| 85,182 | 5, 311 170, 525 879 | 1, 701 1,040 | 320,510 28, 478 9.5 
197........1 88,080 | 6,281 | 184,628 | 863 | 2,067} 1,352 | 425,582 | 29,293 11.2 
Se | 90,822 6, 947 183, 768 925 | 2,471 1, 593 511, 676 35, 041 11.5 
1949 .-| 93,356 7,473 189, 327 915 2, 868 1, 739 , 036 39, 687 11.1 
1950 aa 95, 845 7, 959 178, 995 969 | 3, 288 1,921 727, 266 43,131 11,2 
= 100, 325 9, 254 193, 221 1,796 4, 388 2,632 |1, 498, 088 , 342 14.1 





1 Persons entitled to monthly benefits, including 
those not in receipt of benefits at end of year. 

? Includes changes of address, terminations, sus- 
pensions and reinstatements because of work-clause 
provision, changes in benefit amounts resulting from 
operation of maximum and minimum provisions, 
recomputations, and administrative actions. 

+ Administrative costs attributable to program for 
all components of Federal Security Agency 


and domestic workers. The two major 
groups still excluded are the irregu- 
larly employed farm and domestic 
workers who in 1951 represented be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent of total paid 
civilian employment. 

Several groups—most Federal civil- 
ian employees, members of the Armed 
Forces, railroad employees, and many 
employees of State and local govern- 
ments—have been excluded because 
they already are covered under public 
staff retirement plans. In most in- 
stances these staff plans provide ade- 
quate protection for a member who 
remains under one of the systems for 
the greater part of his career. They 
fail to take account, however, of the 
continual movement of workers be- 
tween public and private employment, 
and between jobs in public employ- 
ment covered by different systems. To 
assure continuity of protection for 
these employees, the basic protection 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system should be extended to members 
of the various staff systems. The ex- 
perience of private industry plans that 
have been designed to supplement the 
protection afforded by old-age and 
survivors insurance indicates that the 
other public systems could be super- 
imposed upon and coordinated with 
old-age and survivors insurance with- 
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4 Data not available. 

5’ Monthly benefit payments began Jan. 1, 1940. 

¢ Comparable data not available. Charges against 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for 
administrative costs attributable to program began 
Jan. 1, 1940. 

? Costs reported for only last half of fiscal year; see 


footnote 6. 


out impairing the special protection 
achieved under those systems. A start 
in this direction has been made in the 
recent legislation providing a form of 
coordination between the railroad re- 
tirement system and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Another problem of coverage that 
has received increasing attention has 
been created by the ineligibility of 
persons who retired before they had 
an opportunity for coverage. The 
1939 amendments greatly modified 
the provisions of the original act 
concerning the payments that could 
be made to the current generation of 
older persons. By introducing a mini- 
mum requirement of only 6 quarters 
of coverage for persons aged 62 and 
over in 1937, by basing benefits on the 
“average monthly wage” since 1937, 
and by permitting the fulfillment of 
the requirements on the basis of work 
at any time after 1936, even after age 
65, the amendments extended benefit 
protection to a much greater propor- 
tion of the older generation. The 
process was carried further in the 1950 
amendments through a “new start” 
provision in the average monthly wage 
and eligibility requirements. Nonethe- 
less, there still remains unprotected a 
group of the aged already out of the 
labor force who will not qualify even 


under the modifications made by the 
1950 amendments. And there will con- 
tinue to be such a group in the future 
so long as occupational coverage of 
the system remains incomplete and 
the risk of long-term disability re- 
mains universal. 

Proposals have been made for bring- 
ing all the present aged into the in- 
surance program. If any such proposal 
were adopted, two major conditions 
would have to be included. The insur- 
ance program would have to be ex- 
tended to cover substantially all gain- 
ful employment, so that the need to 
pay benefits to noncontributors would 
be confined largely to the present aged 
who have not had opportunity for 
covered work. And the cost of the 
benefits under this transitional device 
would have to be financed from gen- 
eral revenues rather than from the 
contributions of covered workers and 
their employers. The effect of any such 
proposal in reducing public assistance 
expenditures would depend on the size 
of the insurance benefit provided for 
the noncontributory group. 

Still another aspect of the coverage 
problem relates to risks other than 
loss of income caused by retirement 
or death. The most important of the 
noncovered risks is total disability 
that forces persons to stop work be- 
fore reaching retirement age. Such 
disabled persons may live a few or 
many years without earned income for 
their own atid their families’ needs. 

And if they live to age 65, they often 
find that they are not entitled to bene- 
fits, or that they will receive a smaller 
amount, because they could not work 
and make contributions during the 
period of disability. 

A large part, and by far the most 
appealing part, of the mail and per- 
sonal inquiries that are received each 
day by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance comes from the 
disabled. Cognizant of their needs, and 
confident that a program of disability 
benefits would be economical and fea- 
sible, the Social Security Administra- 
tion as early as 1939 recommended 
that benefits similar to retirement 
benefits be paid to totally disabled 
workers and their dependents. In addi- 
tion the Administration has recom- 
mended that the insurance system 
provide funds for the rehabilitation of 
such disabled workers. 
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Another significant noncovered risk 
is the cost of hospital care for persons 
on the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance rolls. The old-age and survivors 
imsurance benefit is not designed to 
meet large, unexpected, and unpre- 
dictable costs. For persons whose chief 
reliance for their daily needs must be 
placed on the benefit, a period of hos- 
pitalization may create catastrophic 
costs well beyond their means. At any 
one time, large hospital expenses may 
represent a major cost of living for 
only a small proportion of the bene- 
ficiaries. But over the course of months 
and years the cumulative effect of such 
expenses on the resources and assets 
of beneficiary families seriously influ- 
ences the question of benefit adequacy. 

Income loss due to serious, long- 
term disability and to hospitalization 
costs for older persons, mothers, and 
dependent children on the beneficiary 
rolls now are a substantial burden on 
the Nation’s welfare budget. These 
risks constitute a threat to the ability 
of families to remain financially inde- 
pendent. They undermine the effec- 
tiveness of the insurance system in 
protecting against want and depend- 
ency. What is needed is a more orderly 
and systematic method of enabling 
people to meet these costs by spread- 
ing the risk among all contributors to 
the system. 


Challenge of the Aging 
Population 

The 15 years during which old-age 
and survivors insurance has been in 
effect in this country have witnessed 
a considerable shift in community at- 
titudes toward retirement of aged per- 
sons, and consequently toward the role 
of retirement pay programs. During 
the depression the plight of aged per- 
sons appeared as one of the more over- 
whelming aspects of the general un- 
employment problem. Not only were 
the aged out of employment, but the 
chances of their again getting jobs 
were much slimmer than for the rest 
of the population. And even if they 
were to be employed, they would, many 
thought, simply take jobs away from 
the younger, more productive workers. 

If jobs were not available it was 
also clear that the problem of the 
older persons’ support could not be 
adequately met from other private 
resources, such as individual savings 
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or the help of families. Savings, diffi- 
cult to accumulate at best, had in most 
instances been exhausted during the 
depression, and families were less able 
than formerly to support aged rela- 
tives. The essential problem seemed to 
be one of making orderly provision for 
the maintenance of a large, perma- 
nently nonproductive group. 

In more recent years there has been 
less general acceptance of the idea of 
retirement solely on the basis of age. 
The experience of World War II in- 
dicated the willingness and capacity 
of many older people to work if they 
are given the opportunity. The in- 
creased employment of aged persons 
was reflected in the Bureau’s own 
claims data. In the period from 1940 
to 1945, of all insured persons who 
could have drawn old-age insurance 
benefits by retiring from covered em- 
ployment, less than a third took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to do so. 
It is estimated that between two- 
thirds and three-fourths of those who 
did retire were disabled to an extent 
that prevented them from working 
full time in their regular jobs. The 
number of new entitlements to old- 
age insurance benefits dropped off 
rapidly during the war years, reaching 
a low of 89,000 in 1943. The volume of 
new old-age benefit awards did not 
exceed the 1940 level until 1945, when 
185,000 awards were made. 

Current thinking on the matter of 
retirement and retirement pensions 
for aged persons has taken a new em- 
phasis. With the realization that many 
old people can and want to work, it is 
becoming more and more clear that it 
is important to provide them with the 
opportunity. With the increasing pro- 
portion of aged persons in the popula- 
tion, the real cost to the community 
of their retirement—that is, the loss 
of current production—grows larger, 
no matter what type of cash provision 
is made for supporting them. To the 
extent that aged persons can and wish 
to contribute to current production, 
therefore, they should have the op- 
portunity to do so. 

Community emphasis on work op- 
portunities for the aged is naturally 
of direct interest to an agency whose 
primary job is providing benefits to 
the aged who are retired. The extent 
to which older persons work is an im- 


portant determinant of the cost of the 
program. But our concern as an 
agency cannot be limited solely to the 
economics of employment and retire- 
ment, either as related to income and 
disbursements under the socia! insur- 
ance system, or even as related to pro- 
duction and consumption in the na- 
tional economy as a whole. Our pri- 
mary function of providing income for 
retired people, seen in its broader per- 
spective, is but a partial contribution 
toward the well-being of all aged peo- 
ple. And this well-being is more than 
a matter of having a cash income that 
helps meet the expenses of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, the bare elements of 
keeping alive. It is a matter of attain- 
ing positive satisfactions in life. 

Hundreds of thousands of aged so- 
cial insurance beneficiaries are living 
alone, often in ill health, unoccupied, 
and with no sense of purpose or hope 
for the future. The payment of a cash 
benefit simply to keep them alive is 
not enough. More and more the com- 
munity is raising the question—keep- 
ing alive for what? More and more the 
Bureau is joining with others to an- 
swer the question—how can we tap the 
resources of wisdom and experience 
that older people have, and how can 
we help them to a more purposeful and 
happy life? 

The community is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of these other needs 
of the aged—needs that cannot be met 
through the ordinary cash benefit for 
ordinary living expenses. The Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
as a community institution dealing 
with aged people, shares the general 
concern for the total needs of the 
aged. 

The Bureau's active concern for the 
aged and for the widows and children 
must be applied in the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the system. The first 
concern is to keep the administrative 
machinery work at peak efficiency— 
to do a prompt job of keeping a per- 
son’s wage record accurately, to act 
promptly on his claim, and to get his 
check to him on time every month. 
In all relationships with claimants and 
beneficiaries, it should never be for- 
gotten that the old-age and survivors 
insurance program deals not solely 
with benefit payments but with people 
too. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Appeals Under Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance 


In December 1939, as benefit claims 
were beginning to be filed, the Social 
Security Board adopted a set of basic 
provisions to underlie a system for the 
hearing and review of claims involv- 
ing adjudications that had been un- 
favorable to claimants. To implement 
this system the Board established an 
Office of Appeals Council, wholly inde- 
pendent of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. The personnel of 
the Office consisted principally of one 
referee in and for each of the 12 re- 
gions set up by the Board, to hold 
hearings and render decisions on 
claimants’ requests, and a council of 
three members, sitting in Washington, 
to review referee’s decisions either 
upon petitions of claimants or upon its 
own motion. 

When the Social Security Board was 
abolished by Executive order in July 
1946 and its powers were transferred 
to the Federal Security Administrator, 
the Administrator delegated to the 
Office of Appeals Council his authority 
to render final decisions on claims 
arising under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. Although 
the number of referees and ad- 
ministrative personnel has increased 
Slightly in the past few years, the 
structure and functions of the Ap- 
peals Council have remained substan- 
tially as originally instituted. 

The statutory right of claimants to 
hearings was created by section 205 
of the Social Security Act as amended 
in 1939. More than 3 years before en- 
actment of this requirement, however, 
the Board had begun work on pro- 
cedures intended to guarantee a fair 
hearing to every person whose claim 
was disallowed, and nearly a year 
earlier a special staff within the Bu- 
reau, directed by a consultant in ad- 
ministrative law, had conducted a 
comparative study of appeals proce- 
dures of other Federal and State agen- 
cies and of certain foreign insurance 
systems to furnish suggestive data to 
guide the drafting of the Board’s final 
plan. 

In stressing the right to a hearing, 
as well as the administrative impor- 
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tance of prompt and thorough con- 
sideration of a claimant’s contentions, 
emphasis has been laid upon making 
hearings genuinely available and prac- 
tically serviceable to all claimants who 
want them. Whenever possible, hear- 
ings have been held in the claimant’s 
home community and rarely at a place 
more than 50 miles distant. As far as 
compatible with the referee’s traveling 
schedule, claimants’ preferences as to 
the time for holding hearings have 
been complied with. Procedural re- 
quirements have been kept simple. 
Though hearings are “formal” in the 
sense that witnesses are sworn and a 
stenographic record of testimony is 
taken, strict rules of evidence are not 
required. The Bureau is not repre- 
sented at the hearing, though Bureau 
employees occasionally testify as wit- 
nesses. It is the referee’s function to 
bring forward all material evidence, 
whether for or against the claimant’s 
contentions. Claimants may be repre- 
sented by lay friends or by attorneys. 
Fees of attorneys, above a $10 mini- 
mum fixed by regulation, must be ap- 
proved by the referee. During the 
past year attorneys have represented 
claimants in about 25 percent of the 
cases. 

From establishment of the Office of 
Appeals Council in 1940 to July 1, 1951, 
requests for hearings were filed by 
16,082 claimants and final decisions of 
referees or of the Appeals Council 
were rendered in 15,504 cases. Judged 
only quantitatively, the hearing and 
review system may not appear impor- 
tant, since hearings are requested in 
only one-fifth of 1 percent of all claims 
filed, and the Bureau’s determinations 
are affirmed in about three-fourths of 
these cases. On the other hand, many 
of the instances in which the Bureau 
has been reversed have been cases in 
which substantial justice was achieved 
because unusual factual situations 
were revealed only through the hear- 
ing. In addition, the decisions based 
on hearings have in some instances 
resulted in a modification of the regu- 
lations or policies governing the proc- 
essing of claims under title I. 

If a claimant is not satisfied with 
the Agency’s final decision (the ref- 
eree’s decision if it is not reviewed by 


the Appeals Council, otherwise the 
decision of the Council) he may seek 
judicial review by filing a civil action 
in a United States district court. By 
the close of the fiscal year 1951, 128 
cases had been appealed to the courts. 
In 98 of these cases final court deci- 
sions had been rendered, while 30 suits 
were still pending—28 in the district 
courts and 2 in the courts of appeal. 





Liberalized Eligibility 
Provisions and Old-Age 
Benefits, 

January-June 1951 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act provide, until the middle 
of 1954, fully insured status under the 
old-age.and survivors insurance pro- 
gram for any individual living on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, who has as many as 6 
quarters of coverage. The effect of this 
liberalization on old-age benefits in 
the period September-November 1950 
was discussed briefly in the May 1951 
issue of the BuLLETIN (pages 21-22); 
data for January-June 1951 are re- 
ported here. 


Benefits Awarded 


During the first 6 months of 1951, 
old-age benefits were awarded to 
435,600 persons, slightly more than 
three-fourths the total number to 
whom awards were made in 1950. Al- 
most half these persons were new 
eligibles, persons who qualified for 
old-age benefits as a result of the 
liberalized insured-status provisions. 
Women made up somewhat larger pro- 
portions of the total than in 1950; 
they represented one-third of the new 
eligibles in January-June 1951 and 
almost one-fifth of the group eligible 
under the 1939 provisions. 

With respect to 1939 eligibles, the 
smaller proportion of awards to per- 
sons aged 65-69 (56 percent compared 
with 65 percent in 1950) was largely 
due to the higher proportion of awards 
to persons in the group aged 75 and 
over—25 percent compared with 16 
percent in 1950 (table 1). This increase 
in the older group resulted chiefly 
from the new provision permitting 
beneficiaries aged 75 or over to re- 
ceive monthly benefits even though 
they are earning more than $50 a 
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Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits newly awarded, by eligibility status, age, and sex of bene- 
ficiary, January-June 1951 


[Based partly on 20-percent sample} 




































































Total Male Female 

Age! Ave Avi Ave 
Number | Percent monthly Number | Percent monthly Number | Percent bhi so 
amount amount | amount 

Total 
Total...| 435, 636 100 | $37. 18 | 323, 936 100 $39.97 | 111,700 | 100 | $29.09 
woth 276, 849 64| 37.78 | 198,281 61 | 41.19 | 78,568 70 29.19 
70-74... ...< 99, 916 23 32.38 | 75,189 23 34.30 | 24,727 2 26. 56 
75 and over.| 58,871 14; 42.50 50, 466 16 43.64) 8,405 s 35. 65 
| | | 
New eligibles 
; 71 HEEmasa> aaenee tl 
Total... 216,007 100 | $25.26 | 143,675 | 100 $s.63| 72,932) 100) $02.55 
65-69... .... 153, 642 71} 26.46 | 98,628 | 69 | 2.31 | 55,014 | 76 23.13 
70-74....... 57, 909 27 22. 21 41, 560 | 29 22.81) 16,349 23 20. 68 
75-76. _..... 4, 456 2 23.77 3, 487 2| 24.44) 969 | 1 21.35 
j J j a oJ ‘ 
1939 eligibles 
Total...| 219, 629 100 | $48.91 | 180,281 | 100} $50.61 | 39,308 | 100) su. 
= 123, 207 5} 51.91 | 99,653 | 55 | 53.93 | 23,554 | 60| 43.34 
70-74_...... 42, 007 19 46.41 | 33,629 19 | 48. 50 8, 378 21| 38.03 
75 and over.| 54,415 25 44.04 | 46,979 26 45.07 | 7,436 | 19 37. 51 
| 











1 Age on birthday in 1951. 


Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits newly 
awarded, by eligibility status, amount of benefit, and sex of beneficiary, 
January-June 1951 

[Based on 20-percent sample) 
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Total Male Female 
Amount of a! € oe eee St ee ee 
monthly benefit 
| Number | Percent | Number Percent Number Percent 
Total 
NSS NT ee 435, 636 100 323, 936 100 111, 700 100 
pS Ee ae ee ae | 148,685; = 4 | 90, 280 2s 58, 396 52 
St tedtepedibenedoand 46, 561 il 32, 423 10 14, 138 13 
$000-O0.00. 3... ............-.-.] 48, 401 ll 35, 715 1 12. 686 i 
ETRE 63, 810 | 15 48, 982 15 14, 828 13 
a 71,396 | 16 | 61, 726 19 9, 670 9 
(A Ee a 56, 783 13 | 54, 801 17 1, 982 2 
New eligibles 
he 216, 007 | 100 | 143, 675 100 72, 332 100 
i a al 130, 272 | 60 76, 791 53 3, 481 74 
, TF Pr a eee 35, 519 | 17 25, 183 18 10, 636 15 
SS ST 29, 084 13 23, 238 16 5, 846 s 
lil 2 lll 15, 901 7 | 14, 001 10 1, 900 3 
pee 3,175 | 1 | 2, 766 2 409 i 
EIN 1, 756 1 1, 696 1 60 (*) 
1939 eligibles 
| | —_ = 
Pet os. cd oes caces | 219, 629 | 100 | 180, 261 | 100 | 39,368 | 100 
SLE | 18,413 8 13, 498 | 7 | 4,915 | 12 
SY a | 40,742 5 7, 4 3, 502 | 9 
RA 19, 317 9 | 12, 477 | 6, 840 | 17 
0.00-40.90. ....................- 7,909 22 34, 981 19 12, 928 | 33 
50.00-60.90. ................----- 68, 221 31 58, 960 33 9, 261 | 24 
Fai dl 5 RE eB | 55, 027 25 53, 105 29 | 1, 922 | 5 
| 





month in covered employment. Per. 
sons who attained age 76 in the first 
half of 1951 and all those over age 76 
are 1939 eligibles, since at these ages 
6 quarters of coverage are still re- 
quired for insured status. The propor- 
tion of all beneficiaries aged 65-69 wil] 
be increased somewhat when informa- 
tion for the last half of 1951 becomes 
available, since the data will include 
awards to persons who reached their 
sixty-fifth birthday in the last half of 
1951. 

The average old-age benefit award 
in the first half of 1951 was $37.18, 
about $4 higher than the average for 
awards made in 1950 under the 
amendments. This higher average 
benefit resulted from the increase in 
the proportion of 1939 eligibles—from 
one-third in 1950 to one-half in 1951. 
The average benefit awarded to 1939 
eligibles was $48.91 and, to new eligi- 
bles, $25.26; for both groups the aver- 
age was slightly lower than in 1950. 

The minimum monthly amount of 
$20 was payable in 60 percent of the 
awards to new eligibles; for female 
beneficiaries, comprising one-third of 
the new eligibles, 74 percent of the 
awards were for the minimum amount 
(table 2). In contrast, the $20 mini- 
mum was payable in only 8 percent of 
the awards to 1939 eligibles, while $50 
or more was payable in 56 percent of 
these cases. 


Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status 


Table 3 shows the number and aver- 
age monthly amount of old-age bene- 
fits in current-payment status at the 
end of each calendar quarter from 
June 1950 to June 1951, by eligibility 
status. The rapid growth in the num- 
ber of new eligibles receiving old-age 
benefits is indicated by this table; by 
the end of June 1951, they comprised 
more than one-fifth of all old-age 
beneficiaries. 

The average monthly benefit pay- 
able at the end of June 1951 to new 
eligibles was only $24.92, less than the 


average old-age benefit being paid 4 — 


year earlier under the 1939 amend- 


ments and only slightly more than i 
half the average amount payable # © 


1939 eligibles at the end of June 1951. 
Chiefly because of this low average 
for new eligibles, the increase from 
June 1950 to June 1951 in the average 
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Table 3.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 


t status at the end of each 
June 1950-June 1951 


calendar quarter, by eligibility status, 


ae partly on 20-percent sample] 

















Total 1939 eligibles New eligibles 
Calendar quarter ss = : 

ending— | Average Average | Average | As percent of 

| Number | monthly| Number | monthly| Number | monthly | all old-age 

| amount amount amount beneficiaries 

“= -——| a 

Jane 1960.......- 1,384,823 | $26.30] 1,384,823] $26.30 /............/......_. male) aaa! 
September 1950 1, 444, 772 | 46. 62 1, 432, 558 46.79 12, 214 $26. 32 1 
December 1950......__- 1,770,984 | 43.86} 1,6 , 257 46. 96 253, 727 25. 33 14 
March 1961............| 1,971,703 43.10 1, 607, 235 47.13 364. 468 25. 32 18 
June 1951 --..- -..-| 2,090, 668 42.57 | 1,653,147 47. 24 437, 521 24. 92 21 




















monthly amount for all old-age bene- 
ficiaries was only 62 percent, even 
though the average amount payable 
to 1939 eligibles increased during the 
same period by 80 percent. 





Survivor Protection 
as of January 1, 1951 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act increased substantially 
the amount of survivor protection 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 
The benefit level was adjusted for the 
changes since 1939 in wages and liv- 
ing costs, coverage was extended to 
new groups, and other liberalizations 
were made. Earlier studies by the Of- 
fice of the Actuary gave estimates of 
the amount of life insurance in force 
under the program established by the 
1939 amendments to the Act; Actu- 
arial Study No. 31,’ which is summar- 
ized here, takes into account the effect 
of the 1950 amendments and esti- 
mates the amount of life insurance in 
force on January 1, 1951. 

The amount of life insurance in 
force under old-age and survivors in- 
Surance is the present value of all 
monthly survivor benefits and lump- 
sum payments available with respect 
to all insured workers as of any date, 
on the assumption that death oc- 
curred on that date. 

Though the amount of life insur- 
ance in force under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has many points of 
Similarity with the concept developed 
under private insurance, there are cer- 
tain important points of difference. 
Generally, the amount of insurance 


*Louis O. Shudde, Estimated Amount 
of Life Insurance in Force as Survivor 
Benefits Under Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950, September 1951. 
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under a private contract is definitely 
known or can be easily determined. 
Under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, however, conditions for receipt 
of benefit are not based solely on life 
contingencies; they depend also on 
elements more readily under the con- 
trol of the beneficiary—employment, 
marriage, and retirement, for ex- 
ample. The concept of insurance in 
force under old-age and survivors in- 
surance therefore permits several in- 
terpretations, and a range of estimates 
is given in the accompanying table. 
Calculation of the amount of sur- 
vivor protection involves several fac- 
tors, including the assumption of in- 
terest rates and the use of mortality 
and remarriage rates. In the present 
study, interest rates of 2 percent and 
3 percent have been assumed for both 
the gross and the net estimates. Mor- 


Estimated amount of life insurance in 
force, January 1, 1951, by type of 
benefit under old-age and survivors 
insurance 

{In ~ Sct 


Gross estimate Net estimate 

















a 
| 
Type of benefit | 2-per- 3-per- | 2-per- | 3-per- 
cent | cent | cent cent 
| interest} interest| interest] interest 
| rate | rate rate rate 

Total $209.2 | $191.4 | | sus. 6 | $170. 1 
Widow's | 4.7] 322 5.4 27.4 
Mother's. .._. | 46.3 43.8 32. 4 30.6 
Child’s - 113.2 107.4 109.8 104.2 
Lump-sum 8.0 8.0 7.9 7.9 

Survivor of | 

male 

workers.....| 184.6 | 167.9 | 161.7 147.4 
i, ee oe, 32.2 35.4 | 27.4 
Mother’s..__._. 46.3 43.8 32.4 | 30.6 
Child’s . 91.0 86.3 88.3 | 83.8 
Lump-sum -___.__| 5.6 5.6 5.5 | 5.5 

Survivor of | } 

female | } 
workers - - 24.6 23.4 23.9 | 22.8 
Child’s..........| 221] 21.0] 21.5| 20.4 
Lump-sum 2.4 2.4 | 2.4 | 2.4 


tality of survivor beneficiaries is as- 
sumed to follow the death rates in the 
United States Life Tables, 1939-41, for 
white females; both estimates assume 
remarriage rates for widow benefici- 
aries equal to 150 percent of those 
under the American Remarriage Table 
(based on 1916-29 experience). 

On January 1, 1951, life insurance in 
force as survivor benefits under the 
amended act had a gross estimated 
value of about $200 billion, the amount 
varying from $191 to $209 billion, de- 
pending on the interest rate used. The 
net estimated value is $170 to $185 
billion; this is perhaps a more real- 
istic estimate than the gross figure 
since it takes into consideration the 
effects of the work clause and the 
possible cancelling of survivor benefits 
for widows who may be eligible for 
retirement benefits in their own right. 

On the same date, life insurance in 
force in private companies amounted 
to $234 billion, that held under the 
Veterans Administration by veterans 
of World War I or World War II had 
a value of $47 billion, and that under 
the railroad retirement and civil- 
service retirement systems amounted 
to perhaps $15 billion. 

In individual cases the amount of 
life insurance in force under old-age 
and survivors insurance varies from 
as little as $60—the lump-sum death 
payment for a nonmarried, insured 
worker eligible for minimum benefits 
—to a maximum of about $25,000 for 
a married, insured worker with sev- 
eral young children and high earnings. 
A lump-sum payment of $240 would 
be made at the death of the latter 
worker, monthly benefits would be 
paid to his children and to his widow 
while any one of the children was 
under age 18, and monthly benefits 
would be paid to the widow after she 
attained age 65. 

Of the liberalizations made by the 
amendments, several were imme- 
diately effective in increasing the 
amount of survivor protection under 
the program. Among the more signifi- 
cant are the provision raising the 
benefit level for both present and 
near-future beneficiaries by use of the 
conversion table; the provision in- 
creasing maximum and minimum 
benefits; the “new start” provision 
that enables older workers to obtain 
insured status on the basis of as few 
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as 6 quarters of covered employment; 
the granting of wage credits for World 
War II military service; and the pro- 
vision for payment of a lump sum on 
the death of any insured worker. 

The new benefit formula established 
by the amendments for future benefi- 
ciaries will not become effective, how- 
ever, until April 1952. The expansion 
of coverage, also, will have little ef- 
fect until that time, since newly cov- 
ered workers cannot obtain insured 
status before then. It is estimated that, 
as a result of these two factors, the 
amount of survivor insurance protec- 
tion will be increased by about one- 
third. Thus, at the beginning of 1953 
the amount of survivor protection will 
be $255-280 billion, on the basis of the 
gross estimates, and $225-250 billion 
on the basis of the net estimates. The 
importance of old-age and survivors 
insurance in the national economy is 
indicated by the fact that these totals 
will about equal the amount of life 
insurance in force now held in all 
private insurance organizations com- 
bined. 





New Types of Benefits, 
September 1950—June 1951 


Two new types of benefits—hus- 
band’s and widower’s—were added to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program by the 1950 amendments to 
the Social Security Act; the eligibil- 
ity provisions for two others—wife’s 
and mother’s insurance benefits—were 
broadened. Preliminary data on these 
types of monthly benefits awarded 
during September-December 1950 
were presented in the May 1951 issue 
of the BuLLeTIn (page 25). Revisions 
in those figures and preliminary data 
for January-June 1951 are shown 
below. 

Wife’s and mother’s benefits.—The 
amendments provide for payment of 
benefits to the wife of an old-age in- 
surance beneficiary when she is under 
age 65 if she has a child beneficiary in 
her care. Monthly benefit awards to 
wives in this group totaled almost 
32,000 in the 10 months ended June 30, 
1951 (table 1). Many of these awards 
were made to wives of retired workers 
who had become entitled to old-age 
benefits before the 1950 amendments 
were enacted. The larger number of 
awards in the April-June 1951 quarter 


Table 1.—Number and average monthly amount of new types of benefits 


awarded in specified periods, by type of benefit, September 1950-June 195] 
[Corrected to Dee. 4, 1951] 



































Period 
Type of benefit Total Sept.-Dec. 1950 | Jan.-Mar. 1951 Apr.-June 195] 
sapeintininmniantl —t wm me 425 ; 
7 Average | | Ave | Average Ave 
Number | monthly Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | mon iy 
| amount | amount amount | amount 
ee —_ = _ —_ 
J. Lee ee 31,840 $14. 91 9, 646 $13. 06 9, 811 $14. 87 12, 383 $16, 
Husband’s.........__- 2, 850 19. 41 812 19. 97 1, 218 | 19.38 | 820 ae 
Widower’s...........- 212 32. 59 63 37. 23 82 32. 04 | 67 28.9) 
Mother’s ?__..._.___. 87 35. 74 12 37.29 | 23 40. 04 | 52 33.4 
1 Under age 65 2? Former wife divorced. 


resulted from a concentrated effort by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in the preceding quarter 
to notify potential claimants of their 
rights under the new provisions and 
thus help them to avoid loss of bene- 
fits. Under the new law a claimant 
filing application before April 1951 
could, if eligible, receive benefits be- 
ginning with September 1950. 

By the end of June 1951, one-fifth of 
the benefits awarded in the preced- 
ing 10 months to wives under age 65 
had been terminated or suspended. 
Entitled children of retired workers 
are, on the whole, older at the time of 
award than entitled children of de- 
ceased workers. Since benefits to a 
wife under age 65 terminate when no 
child under age 18 is entitled to bene- 
fits, the period during which the wife 
receives benefits may be of relatively 
short duration. This is particularly 
true in the case of wife’s benefit awards 
in families where children were on the 
rolls before September 1950, since the 


Table 2.—Number and average 
monthly amount of new types of 
benefits in current-payment status 
at the end of the month, by type of 
benefit, December 1950 and June 
1951 














(Corrected to Dec. 4, 1951] 
| At end of 
———— — 
December 1950 June 1951 
Type of benefit |_____ ; 
: Average Average 
— monthly} *\"™" |monthly 
amount | amount 
.. LS eae | 8,865 | $12.85 24,999 $14.42 
Husband’s......| 797 20.01 | 2,330 | 19. 55 
Widower’s__-...| 63 37. 23 161 29. 88 
Mother’s ?____... 12 37. 29 73 35. 47 
| 
1 Under age 65. 


2 Former wile divorced. 


average age of the children was higher 
at the time of the wife’s award than 
at the time the children were first 
awarded benefits. A wife under age 6§ 
is more likely to have her benefit with- 
held because she is working in covered 
employment than a wife aged 65 or 
over, since it is easier for a younger 
woman to find employment. Then, too, 
the average age of husbands of women 
under age 65 who are entitled to wife's 
benefits is lower than the average 
age for all married men with wives en- 
titled to wife’s benefits; these younger 
men are more likely to have jobs that 
cause suspension of the wife’s benefit. 
At the end of June 1951, about 
25,000 wives under age 65 were receiy- 
ing monthly benefits averaging $14.42 
(table 2). This low average benefit 
was due chiefly to reduction in amount 
because of the maximum family bene- 
fit provisions. A reduction is necessary 
in families with a wife and one child 
entitled if the old-age benefit is 
$20.10-55.90, and in families with a 
wife and more than one child entitled, 
regardless of the old-age benefit 
amount. Since the old-age benefit bs 
never reduced, the reduction neces- 
sary to keep the sum of the benefits 
payable to the family from exceeding 
the statutory maximum is made only 
in the wife’s and child’s benefits. 
Under the broadened eligibility pro- 
visions for mother’s insurance bene- 
fits, the “former wife divorced” of an 
insured deceased worker is eligible for 
monthly benefits if she was receiving 
at least half of her support from him 
at the time of his death and is the 


mother of his entitled child. More | 


benefits (52) were awarded to divorced 
wives in the April-June 1951 quarter 
than in the preceding 7 months. At 
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the end of June 1951 about 70 divorced 
wives were receiving benefits at an 
average monthly rate of $35.47. 
Husband’s and widower’s benefits.— 
The dependent husband, or the de- 
pendent widower, of a wage earner 
who was both fully and currently in- 
sured when she became entitled to 
old-age insurance benefits or when she 


died (after August 1950) may qualify 
at or after age 65 for monthly benefits 
on his wife’s record. Awards to de- 
pendent husbands reached a peak of 
1,200 in the January-March 1951 quar- 
ter; by the end of June, 2,850 benefits 
had been awarded and about 2,400 
husbands were receiving monthly 
benefits averaging $19.60. 


Since widower’s benefits are pay- 
able only with respect to deaths after 
August 1950, no backlog of potentially 
eligible widowers comparable to that 
for dependent husbands was estab- 
lished by the amendments. At the end 
of June about 175 widowers were re- 
ceiving benefits; the average monthly 
amount was $30.45. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
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about 80 percent of the total number 
of employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions eligible for coverage. 


THE TOTAL number of persons aided 
under the public assistance programs 
continued to drop in October. De- 
creases of nearly 13,000 in old-age as- 
sistance and of 29,000 in aid to de- 
pendent children far outweighed the 
increases of about 1,200 in the number 
of individuals helped through pay- 
ments of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and of about 2,000 in 
the number getting general assistance. 
Recipients of aid to the blind remained 
almost the same in number as in Sep- 
tember. 

The general assistance caseload for 
the Nation showed the first rise since 
January. The change was small and 
half the States reported decreases. 
Lower caseloads for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children were 
more general, occurring in two-thirds 
of the States for the aged and four- 
fifths of the States for aid to depend- 
ent children families. In some of these 
States the decreases reflect legislative 
or administrative action to reduce the 
assistance rolls. The largest State 
change in old-age assistance, for ex- 
ample, was the 13-percent drop in the 
number of recipients in North Caro- 
lina that resulted chiefly from the 
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imposition in October of a blanket 
lien on the real property of recipients. 
The largest change in aid to depend- 
ent children, a 5.8-percent decrease in 
Florida, continued a reduction that 
had started in July and that, by Oc- 
tober, amounted to more than a fourth 
of the June caseload. This reduction, 
caused by a drastically reduced ap- 
propriation, was effected by restrict- 
ing eligibility due to the incapacity or 
absence of a parent and requiring 
mothers of deserted or abandoned 
children to take court action against 
the persons liable for their support. 

The cost of assistance rose from 
September to October for each of the 
programs except aid to dependent 
children; the total for the five pro- 
grams, $189.7 million, was 0.7 per- 
cent higher than in September. Aver- 
age payments increased slightly for 
each type of assistance. The largest 
increase, $1.25 per case in general as- 
sistance, probably reflected both sea- 
sonal increases in allowances for fuel 
and clothing in some States and a 
somewhat higher proportion of family 
cases than in September. 

For all types of assistance, average 
payments in most States changed by 
less than $1. A few States, however, 
had substantial increases, the largest 
usually representing the elimination 
of or reduction in previous cuts in the 
percentage of need met. Such changes 
raised the averages for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind more than 


$6 in Georgia, the average per family 
for aid to dependent children more 
than $5 in Florida, and that for gen- 
eral assistance cases about $8 in 
Louisiana. Missouri increased its pay- 
ments to blind recipients from $40 to 
$50 as of October 8, when its plan for 
aid to the blind was approved for Fed- 
eral participation. 


INITIAL CLAIMS for benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems, in a reversal of the downward 
movement of the two preceding 
months, showed a seasonal increase in 
October of 24.3 percent. In the first 
October increase since 1946, weeks of 
unemployment claimed, which repre- 
sent continued unemployment, moved 
upward 9.5 percent. On an average 
daily basis, however, initial claims rose 
only 13.2 percent from the Septem- 
ber total, while weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed remained virtually 
unchanged. 

During an average week in October, 
713,000 unemployed workers received 
unemployment insurance benefits; to- 
tal benefits during the month 
amounted to $67.4 million. While the 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries was 5.9 percent less than the 
average in September, benefits were 
8.7 percent greater, primarily because 
of the longer workmonth in October 
but also as a result of a 20-cent in- 
crease in the average check for total 
unemployment. 
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Regularly Scheduled Notes and Tables, 1952 


LISTED BELOW are the titles of the scheduled tables and analytical notes with accompany- 
ing tables and the issues of the BuLLETIN in which they will appear; there may, however, 
be changes in or additions to the list. Tables with calendar-year data for all programs will 
appear in the Annual Statistical Supplement in the September issue of the BULLETIN but 


are not listed here. 


General Social Security Data 
Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 


and related programs, by specified period (calendar or 
fiscal-year totals, current reporting month, and 12 


PT Le + monthly 
Economic status of aged persons and of dependent chil- 
Ne eee ee ae June, December 


Employment covered under selected social insurance pro- 
grams and in selected noncovered industries -______--- 
March, September 


Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for programs 


under the Social Security Act ___..___..-_-_-- October 
Federal grants to State and local governments (note) --_-- 
June 


Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in 
relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified 


period, 1938— (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
QaRRD Ween dsuccLen March, June, September, December 
Selected current statistics (page 2)  _.__.------ monthly 


Selected social insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1940— (calendar-year totals, current report- 


ing month, and 12 preceding months) __-__-.-_-- monthly 
Sickness costs and voluntary insurance premiums and 
Se ae eee ee Le December 


Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
by specified period, 1937-— (calendar or fiscal-year 
totals, current reporting month, and 12 preceding 
a 8 OES RE Ae a ee ae monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified 
period, 1936— (calendar or fiscal-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding months) _.monthly 

Trust fund operations (note) -....-..-------------- April 

Workmen's compensation payments (note) _._..December 


Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States _____._______ November 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Family benefits (note) ........_--- September, November 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of the month, by type of benefit (current reporting 
month and 12 preceding months) -___---.__-- monthly 
Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status, by type of benefit and by State ____._____ 
May, October 


Number and characteristics of account-number appli- 
cants (note, annual data) -.....---.____-__-__- August 
Number of employers and workers and estimated amount 
of wages in covered industries, by specified period, 
1940— (calendar-year totals and quarterly data)_.____ 
March, June, September, December 

Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 
number of lump-sum payments, 1940— (calendar-year 
totals amd quartery Gate) ....................._ 
March, June, September, December 

Number of monthly benefits withheld ____April, October 
Old-age benefits awarded (note) -__..____-_-________ July 
Workers with permanently insured status (note) ________ 
February 


Public Assistance 


Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
EE ie monthly 
Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State ....................__....monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients 
and payments to recipients, by State _________.monthly 
Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public 
assistance recipients, by program and State __monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note) March 
Average payments, including vendor payments for medi- 
cal care and average amount of vendor payment per 
case, by program and State _.._.._.______- .._monthly 
Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance 


benefits and public assistance (note) ___- March 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
gel EE ri re _.....monthly 
Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
nn Li bs tne monthly 


Public assistance in the United States, by month (number 
of recipients and amounts of assistance, by program, 
current reporting month and 12 preceding months) --- 


monthly 

Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance in 
the United States, by State _...._______- March, October 
Source of funds expended for public assistance payments, 
ER SS al a a Te February 
State and local assistance expenditures in relation to 
income payments (note) __..-...._-.____--_------- May 


Employment Security 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemploy- 
ment insurance claims and benefits ____.____- monthly 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
{In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 7, 1951] 






























































1 ; Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Read- 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits | Toy just- 
be 1 disability 
venefits benefits * _— 
Rail- allow- 
Yearand | ‘otal Service-| road | “160s 
month Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- men’s | Unem- self- 
Civil ral, | State | Read- | ploy- 
| ai em- 
anactes | Mall | one 7 7 laws * | just- | ment 
Social . Serv- | Veter- Unem- ployed 
Secu- | 7084 | “ice Ad- Rail- | Civil State | ploy- ment | Insur- | veter- 
Secu- | Retire-| © | ans Social Serv- | Veter- | Social Li es Act 2 | ance | Vover 
rity ment | Com- |  minis- Secu- | _road ies leans Ad-| Seon- laws | ment Act 1 | 908 
Act Ac mis- | tration * ; Retire- Aa Other* Insur- 
Act 2 | rit Com- | minis-| rity 
' it Act ¢ —_ mis- | tration‘) Act het 
sion # 
Number of beneficiaries 
1950 | | | 
Se 2,061.8 254.3 159.5; 2,358.2) 1,120.5) 140.1 23.5) 1,004.7 11.9 10. 4) 30.7; 33.4 651. 5} 7.1 32.6 .7 
November... |.....- 2, 209. 9 255. 1 160.0; 2,361.7); 1,136.2) 141.6) 24.1] 1,007.6 16.7; 10.4) 28.2) 33.9 733. 7} 5.5) 30.9 .4 
December. .../...-- 2, 325. € 255. 6 160.8 2,365.8) 1,151.7 141.7 24.9) 1,010.1 19. 6 9. 5) 27.2 32.1 832. 0} 5.8 34.9 3 
| | | 
1951 | | | 
January - - 2, 432. 8 256 161.8 2,364.9; 1,172.4 142.5 25.7) 1,000.6 33.0) 11.1) 29. 1 39.3) 971.7 6.0 50.5 3 
February - DS dled 2, 513.7 2: 162.7 2, 365.6) 1, 192. 9) 142.8 26. 5) 1,001.4 30.6 10. 3) 27.9 28.4 883. 1 5.0 46.8 -2 
March... 2, 501. ¢ 25 163. 2 2,368.2) 1,217.6 143.7; 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8 11. 9} 30. 2 28. 3| 807.2 3.5 38.7 2 
0 SS 2, 650.6 2! 163.9 2,370.8} 1,239.5 144.8 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4) 12.2) 31.6 27.3) 740. 2) 2.2 27.9 ol 
ae Jecccceces 2, 704. 5 : 164. 5) 2, 373. 0} 1,264.4; 145.9) 29.1) 1, 6 39.3 12.0 30. 5) 24. 4) 773.5) 1.5 19.4 m 
ea A 2, 748. 2 261.1 165. 4 2, 373. 6| 1, 285. 4 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3 33.0 11. 2) 32.3 22.3 821.4 1.2 15.8 a 
July .- 2, 798. 5 262. 0 166. 2 2,374.9) 1,300.4 147.5 30.8) 1,013.5 30.1; 10.3) 29.0 23. 9) 747.8) 1.2 19.5 me 
August... ... 2,858.1) 262.9) 167.6) 2,378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1) 31.6) 1,016.1 36.7) 11.3] 28.0; 30.7 801. 0) 1.0) 24.6) (*) 
September 2, 805 263.3 168. 4 2,381.2) 1,337.0 148.9 32.3) 1,016.2 32.8 9. 4) 8 28. 6) 757. 8 .8 20.7 4) 
October 2, 931.9 263. 9 169. 2 2,385.5 1,358.9 150.6| 33.2) 1,018.6 37.0 11.9 27.6 32.9 712. 8) 6 21.2) (4% 
™ — — — se =’ 
Amount of benefits 
i 
Ca $1,188,702) $21, 074/$114, 166, $62,019) $317,851, $7, 784| $1, 448|_...... 1$105, 696 $11, 736/$12, 267/_......./....... | $518, 700|........- 15, 961}....... 
ccna 1,085,488)  55,141/ 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 25,454) 1,559)....... 1111, 799| 13,328] 13, 943)-.------)--- 22. [Gc ccakiant ¢ nee 
SE | 1,130, 721 80,305) 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1,603)....... 111,193} 15,038) 14,342)........|....... 344, 084/_........ « Beem 
iivnedei= 921, 465 97, 257 125,795) 72,961} 331,350) 57,763; 1, 704/....... 116,133} 17,830 17, 255) $2, 857)....... | 70,643) .....0s08 Rae 
1644... | 1,118,798; 119,000) 129,707! 77,193 456,279; 76,942) 1, 766)....... | 144,302) 22, 146) 19, 238) 5, 035). ...... | 62,385) #4, 113 582 $102 
1945... ..| 2,065,566; 157,301) 137,140) 83,874 697,830) 104, 231 & 254, 238) 26,135) 23,431; 4,669)....... 445,866) 114,955) 2,350) 11,675 
| 5,149,761) 230,285) 149,188) 94, 585) 1,268,984) 130,139 vere 333,640| 27,267) 30,610) 4, || ae }1, 004, 850/1, 491, 204) 39, 917 , 424 
ae | 4,700,827; 209,830) 177,053; 106, 876 1,676,029; 153,100; 19, 283).....-. 382,515} 29,517) 33,115) 26,024 $11, 368) 776, 165| 772,368) 39, 401)198, 174 
1648. .... | 4,510,041) 366,887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736, 36,011; $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35, 572 30, 843} 793,265) 426, 569) 28, 509) 83, 598 
1649... 5,694,080 454,483 240, 893/ 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257| 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066) 30, 103/1, 737,279) 386, 635)103, 506) 43, 559 
awe 5,357,432} 718,473) 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208) 200,672) 43,884) 8, 409} 491, 579) 32, 740} 33,578; 70,880 28, 099) 1, 373, 426 32, 987; 59,804) 1,666 
| | | 
1950 | | 
October 412, 821 82,795, 20,963; 15,399 141, 532 35, 558 3, 575 899; 40,873 1,927) 3,013 2,900) 3,060) 7, 533) 629; 2,102 63 
November _ . 419, 756 86,959) 21,016) 15,507 138,769} 35,968) 3,604 7| 41,056 2,540) 2,804) 2,751) 3,083) 62,389 487; 1,906 40 
December... 429, 376 90,461; 21,060; 15, 554 139, 188 36, 395 3, 625 953; 41,486 2,804) 2,496 2,675; 2,979 66, 969) 464; 2,145 32 
| | | | | 
1951 | 
January......| 461,640 93,885; 21,113) 15,825 139, 445 36, 998 3, 647 997; 41,642) 4,779) 2,846) 2,974; 3,401 90, 475) 553; 3,087 23 
February... . 441, 94 06,486; 21,184) 15,815 138,160, 37,605 3,658; 1,009) 41,865 4,314) 2, 648) 2,508; 2,350 71, 369) 391; 2,555 17 
March... .__. 449,759; 98,933) 21,255) 15,921 139,140} 38,326) 3,686) 1,006) 42,833) 5,815) 2,998) 2,980) 2,591) 71,584 315) 2,360 16 
c[ _ ae 440,052; 100,604) 21,334) 16,046 138,046) 38,942 3,719} 1,081; 42,832) 4,705) 3,151 2,957; 2,432) 62,204 197; 1,608 14 
aR 451,242; 102,267; 21,424) 16,224 138,356; 39,614 3.749) 1,133) 42,552) 5,385) 3,053 3,097| 2,252 70, 799| 146; 1,18) 10 
June... . 448,150 103,545) 21,462) 16,206 136,336) 40,164) 3,775) 1,151) 43,179) 4,501) 2,984) 2,880) 1,999) 68,780 97 992 4 
July. 447,533) 105,140 21,522) 16,411| 136,877} 40,580) 3,796] 1,193) 43,325) 4,121) 2,688) 2,861) 2,023] 65,917) 105} 966 ~ 
August 461,753 107,018 21,588) 16,656 136, 230 41,101 3,816) 1,217) 43,608) 5,018) 3,030 2,891; 2,808 75, 131} 93; 1,544 4 
September 446,741 108,230 21,615) 16,622) 135,173) 41,685) 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4, 2,514) 2,455) 2,563) 62,049) 66; 1,133 3 
October 461, 014 1,469 21,660) 16,880 137, 523 42, 357 3,886) 1,288) 44, 940 5,041) 3,146 2,862) 3,082 67, 449) 53; 1,376 2 























‘Under the Social Security tirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 


! ( y Act, re under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries partly 


also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 


estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to 
persons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
June 1948, retirement and dis ibility benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor 
provisions shown as survivor benefits ‘ . 

’ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. ; 

‘ Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, 
mated. 

* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit, annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow 8, widow’s current, parent's, and child’s benefits. 

, Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

- Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

. Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

ne First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 


parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 
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totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

8 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Less than 50. 

18 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under ‘eae ° sooty! insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
{In thousands] Kine 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance | Unemployment insuranee 
- Federal Federal Taxes on State un- Federal | Railroad 
Period insurance civil-service carriers employment unemploy} ment) unemployment 
contributions ' | contributions ? and their contributions * taxes ¢ | insurance 
employees | contributions “he 
Fiscal 4 | Cum 
0 $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 | $1, 004, 406 | $226, 306 saan | Ps 
BOI ce ntinw owen enn -0-------- 2-222 = 9 - ----- sono none 3, 119, 537 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 | 233, 537 24, 68) 198 
4 months ended 
Se tlieetbetbatncngshdsdilitietowcancccn=nssseann=-ss 507, 780 419, 139 149, 077 387, 659 | 21, 762 am) ‘Oe 
SE sctrmgrsasccccccconsssstetccccescecececcscsoescce 883, 759 431,111 140, 118 449, 145 18, 582 6, Oe 
i ST 979, 865 440, 068 267, 931 554, 121 | 20, 344 | b 
1950 
et E EEE catadidinetnccamdetttlntesasuinchoccscedssgees 181, 498 34, 085 2, 763 116, 786 | 1, 980 a1 ost 
alee aE aT 287, 928 32, 168 9, 817 | 191, 143 12, 398 | Nove 
SST Ca Ae Ses aS ae 239, 131 29, 178 132, 961 | 9, 980 | 2, 716 | 5M | Doce 
1951 
ink oid sn stcceedncseewibeiiebesassaenue 131, 331 33, 958 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 | 21 Jeno 
SEE SS are ee op EE a ne Oe ee 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 | 18 Febr 
i tadlinosdibatneenacmrdpecdbuageocenparecnagpaees 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5,80 Mare 
Apeil oe ES A REE 0 a RE a MT A I 150, 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 | 3, 502 | mi 4 
SO RN al A ie A A ID 534, 031 37, 610 4,814 297; 232 15, 764 | — oy 
Titel estanadeccsesqurpeccccercsccecszeecncecreepewcesounnnnes 280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 | 9, 323 | 3, 311 | 6) june 
a a aes Sea rea 174, 511 29, 704 621 | 158, 465 1, 681 ®) July. 
I i tote EER lil. anhinditposicapacesstcenpcocei des 515, 815 29, 694 66, 022 | 273, 692 14, 641 m pra 
i heer aetna hol eaccinnn Sheapoebcessmmapoodapngns 257, 873 6 342, 357 190, 087 | 8, 075 1,004 | 4, Septe 
didnt kn hide dasanndicescinapp-cccas aan 31, 665 38, 313 11, 201 | 113, 890 3, 018 | 1 | Octot 
' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov-, _ ees; excludes contributions collected for de salt a State sickness sennsanll ah 1K 
pa by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning January 1951, based on Data reported by State agencies; corrected to November 26, 1951 suran 
* Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Une mployment Tar accor’ 
“ Represents quolex: and Government contributions to the civil-service Act. May 
retirement and —— y fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. Begin 
for the entire fiscal * Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties for fiscal year1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from employ. Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS STANTON, Mary. “The Development of University Press, 1950. 129pp.and; | 
(Continued from page 21) Institutional Care of Children in charts. $10. 
Discusses changes introduced by the California from 1769 to 1925.” So- Traces the changes that have taken 
Children’s Act of 1948. cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. place in the incidence of diseases dur- 
Hitt, Bern Eaton. “Social Treatment 25, Sept. 1951, pp. 320-331. $1.75. ing the past century and illustrates 
of the Young Blind Child.” Social By the executive director of the the leading causes of illness and death. 
Casework, New York, Vol. 32, Nov. Citizen’s Adoption Committee of Los Go.pwarer, Leonarp J. “Impressions J 
1951, pp. 381-388. 40 cents. Angeles County, California. of Industrial Medicine and Social mo 
Considers primarily the role of the = . Legislation in England, France, and Fiscal 
medical social caseworker in the treat- Health and Medical Care Holland.” Industrial Medicine and on 
ment of the preschool child. This arti- AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Buv- Surgery, Chicago, Vol. 20, July 1951, a ~ - 
cle is based on experience with 206 REAU OF MEDICAL EcoONoOMIC RE- pp. 316-322, and Aug. 1951, pp. 36%- Octe 
blind children. SEARCH. An Annotated Bibliography 375. 75 cents. p — Ovte 
Lazarus, EstHER. “Social Casework of Group Practice, 1927-1950. (Bul- WHeattrnH InsurANCE CoUNCIL. SURVEY oui 
Within the ADC Program.” Public letin 85.) Chicago: The Associa- © Commarrer. A Survey of Accident! Noven 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 9, Oct. 1951, tion, 1951. 71 pp. and Health Coverage in the United | Decem 
pp. 195-199. 60 cents. AMMENTORP, VERNER. A Survey of the States, As of December 31, 1950. 
McNicxte, Roma K. “Child Adoption Voluntary Sickness Insurance in New York: The Council, Sept. 1951. | ame 
Safeguards.” Editorial Research Denmark. Copenhagen: Pre- 24 pp. March 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 2, Nov. 9, pared under the auspices of the Di- Horrman,IsaacL. Care ofthe Chrot- May 
1951, pp. 773-786. $1. rector of Sick Clubs, 1950. 23 pp. ically Ill in Ramsey County. & jon 
Minnesota. DEPARTMENT or HeattH. _ Processed. Paul, Minn.: Amherst H. Wild  ugus 
DIVISION OF MATERNAL AND CHILD BaEHR, GEORGE, and DEARDORFF, NEVA Department of Research and Sta Onan 
HEALTH. Maternal, Infant and OR. “Pediatric Services Under the _ tistics, Oct. 1950. 68 pp. Process = 
Childhood Mortality. Minneapolis: Health Insurance Plan of Greater Howavus, REINHARD A. “Catastrophe ‘In 
The Department, 1951. 32 pp. New York.” Pediatrics, Springfield, Illness: Existing Insurance Plame jadeor 
Outlines Minnesota’s maternal and Ill., Vol. 8, Aug. 1951, pp. 277-292. and Programs.” American Bet) ‘In 
child health program; includes tables $1.50. nomic Security (Chamber of Com) “Tit 
on maternal and infant mortality in Conn, ALFrep E., and Linac, CLAIRE. merce of the U.S.A.), Washington, ' ‘ Be; 
1950 and on changes from 1915 to The Burden of Diseases in the 
1950. United States. New York: Oxford (Continued on page 26) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 
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{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Net total of 
Period Appropria- | Cash with Credit of 
tions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- ah og disbursing | fund account em a 
fers, and ceived ments tiveexpenses| soourities | %Miceratend| at end of period 
| deposits ! acquired 2 of period 

Cumulative, January 1937-October 1951 __..._. $19, 250, 979 $1, 830, 359 $5, 501, 706 $488,231 | $14, 842, 658 $226, 250 $22, 493 $15, 091, 401 
Fiscal year: 

1949-00 Sbaeboosssoe 2, 109, 992 256, 778 | 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 

Di ibinaghedbccssoaccccccesncecscesseses 3, 124, 098 287, 392 | 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
4 months ended 

October 1949 ehtligtpovesincepebeenesoes 511, 384 11, 240 228, 936 18, 947 228, 76, 615 49, 505 11, 584, 690 

October 1950. é 883, 759 10, 87 316, 872 21, 525 569, 918 174, 825 59, 279 448, 844 

October 1951 .....-.-.. 987,070 25, 688 628, 061 28, 863 519, 859 226, 250 22, 493 16, 091, 401 

1950 
jhbnesoonanethamhinanet ee 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
November... ......-. Bip GE Neviesdtccnesese 127, 517 5, 361 , 000 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
December. ......-.---.- 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
| 
1951 

January .. 131, 331 | 115, 074 141,717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
February . ...-..-.-- Sy TEE, Ltedocekesesee 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
i iadid¢eapaandesesccancoeesseseengees 239, 310 | 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
my " 150, 089 7, 916 154, 685 7,137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
og eae 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
280, 995 125, 046 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
July... - SID Inesoccumsdntn 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197,374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
August . 8 | eee 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
September... .......- 263, 182 | 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
Ss 533,105 | 14, 818 146 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 22, 493 15, 091, 401 


' For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of 


surance Contributions Act 














bonds at time of purchase. 


whic 


benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Bocia! 


Security Act Amendments of 1946. 
? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


3 ye egg suspended as of October 10, 1951, to adjust for estimates on 
earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement oj the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 
{In thousands] 





Total 
. assets 
Period at end of 
period 
Cumulative, January 
_ 1936-October 1951 $8, 297, 864 
F year: 
ee 7, 437, 896 
ee 8, 079, 232 
4 months ended: 
October 1949... _._. 7, 852, 044 
October 1950... .| 7, 507,116 
October 1951 8, 207, 864 
1950 
7, 507, 116 
November 7, 704, 302 
December. ....._. 7, 663, 410 
1951 
January 7, 666, 316 
February 7, 800, 319 
ig 7, 758, 020 
Apri 7, 733, 576 
May 8, 052, O1¢ 
ES 8, 079, 232 
|S anteaianesetpaay 8, 068, 215 
eras 8, 367, 086 
September............. 8, 322, 164 
October 8, 207, 864 


' Includes accrued interest and 
time of purchase; minus fig 
redeemed. 


2 . P 
Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000 


Net total 


of U. 


5. 


ernment 
securities 
acquired ! 


$8, 265, 





181 


724, 068 
49, 933 


2, 007 


993 


, 984 


28, 000 


000 
7,027 


000 


, 008 


005 


5, 000 
, O81 
5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 008 
, 008 





Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 

















Unex- State accounts 
nded | 
valance | | 
} 
at L | Deposits | Interest  witnarow-| einen at Deposits Interest Benefit Belagee st 
i i 
| | 
$32,683 [$15,494,162 | $1,341,188 | $9, 298, 523 | $7, 536,827 | $905,516 | $136,339 | $460,931 $761, 037 
| | | 
23,03 | 1, 098, 795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651,571 | 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
15,085 | 1,362, 629 | 147, 662 70 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 | 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
25,719 | 315,727 4,840 | 607,040 | 6,996, 257 250 | 596 46, 398 855, 
18,860 | 369, 506 3, 893 289,895 | 6,735,076 3, 694 | 458 18, 772, 041 
32,683 | 485, 835 | 8, 098 270,697 | 7,536, 827 3, 981 | 843 13, 749 761, 037 
| | | 
18,860 | 37,516 | 188 | 56,650 | 6,735,076 10 | 22 4, 508 772, 041 
18,046 | 256,760 |............] 55,120 | 6,936,716 | ae 4, 555 767, 586 
24, 181 | 21, 884 | 5, 823 | 68,145 | 6,896, 278 | 3, 472 675 4, 602 767,131 
| | 
27, 087 | 34, 463 63, 563 | 96,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
4. le 4k ere 69,440 | 7,036, 231 08 1... ..s4ccnee 4, 442 764, 088 
19, 799 | 21, 652 3, 662 | 66,770 | 6,994,775 3, 508 | 412 4, 763 Tes, Bas 
35, 359 | 39, 247 | 2, 445 | 62,970 | 6, 973, 496 | 112 269 3, 546 , 
28,700 | 303,384 |............ | 72,125 | 7,204, 755 | EPR: 3, 089 757, 261 
15, 035 | 17, 941 68, 275 | 67,380 | 7,313, 592 | 3, 622 | 7, 504 2, 746 bn 
39, 018 | 53, 203 17 | 66,515 | 7,300,387 | 29 2 2, 215 ; 
31,889 | 375,214 |_........... 72,760 | 7,602,841 | 8 a aa 3; 898 764, 245 
11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 | 62,870 | 7, 558, 691 | 2, 457 385 3,614 763, 473 
32, 683 | 42, 234 4, 454 | 68,552 | 7,536,827 | 1, 130 | 457 4, 022 761, 037 











repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
ures represent primarily net total of securities 


- Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


Bulletin, January 1952 


5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad per yey insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $1 

account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railn 

Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


2,338,000 out of the 


oad Unemployment 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 








Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, October 1950-October 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, October 195} 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 29, 1951] 













































































| 
Wife’s or . Widow’s or . —- 
Total Old-age husband’s Child's widower’s | Mother's Parent’s 
Item : ——SESES 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount Stumsber) Amssunt Number| Amount Satine] beneunt Number/Amount | Number; Amount 
: 
| | | 
Monthly benefits i | | 
curren | | 
status at end of | 
month: | 
1950 
October... ........ 3, 182,342 |$118, 352.9 | 1,563,318 | $70,955.8 | 459,990 |$11,113.8) 676,758 |$18, 929.3) 305,790 ($11, 199.9) 162,066 |$5, 624.2 14, 420 $529.9 
November. __-...- 3,346, 167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 74, 621.1 | 486, 238 11, 581. 5| 688,131 | 19, 144.6) 309,848 | 11,336.4) 166,111 5,711.6 14, 469 531.4 
December. ........ 3,477,243 | 126, 856.5 | 1,770,984 77, 678.3 | 508,350 ae 699,703 | 19, 366.3) 314,189 | 11, 481.3) 169,438 | 5,800.8 14, 579 | 534.9 
1951 | 
January........... 3,605, 235 | 130,882.8 | 1,850,207 | 80,584.4 | 532,187 | 12,477.3) 715,188 | 19, 700.6) 319,513 | 11,665. 2/ 173,354 | 5,912.6 14, 786 542.6 
February -. ...-} 3, 706, 586 | 134,000.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 | 12,790.4| 729,616 | 20,033.9) 325, 11, 872. 2) 176,156 | 5,998.8 15, 042 | 551.8 
March ...----| 3,809,165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971,703 84, 971.8 | 563,346 | 13,087.0) 746,247 | 20,418. 5) 332,539 | 12,114.0) 179,877 | 6,100.9 15, 453 566.7 
ac ES ae 3,890, 018 | 139,636.9 | 2,016,135 | 86,496.1 | 575,098 | 13, 304.9) 760,697 | 20,732. 2) 338,539 | 12,315.9) 183,719 | 6,207.7 | 15,830 | 580, 1 
i-ec.aeseduesesdl 3, 968,900 | 141, 881.2 | 2,055, 581 87, 842.9 | 586,829 13, 510.5 776, 336 | 21,059.9| 345,112 | 12, 519.9] 188,681 | 6,348.3 | 16,361 | 500.7 
PEL Sab cocccdebel 4, 033, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,090,668 | 89,000.0 | 506,098 | 13, 674.0) 787,311 | 21, 282.4) 350.343 | 12,683.3) 192,357 | 6,452.8 | 16, 806 616.3 
July... ...........] 4,098,870 | 145,720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 | 13, 872.8) 794,875 | 21, 425.9) 355,678 | 12, 858.5) 194,925 | 6, 537.6 17, 295 634.8 
August_........... 4, 176, 535 | 148,118.8 | 2,176,036 | 92,025.0 | 618,128 | 14, 108.4) 804,807 | 21,632.4| 361,970 | 13,071.2) 197,712 | 6,625.3 17, 882 656.5 
September _......| 4, 232,453 | 149, 914.8 | 2, 204, 016 93, 072.6 | 625,736 | 14,259.9 816, 7 21, 948.3) 367,728 | 13, 270.4) 199,835 | 6, 688.2 18, 392 675.3 
October... ....... 4,290,791 | 151,825.5 | 2,231,141 94, 132.8 | 634,319 | 14, 442.7) 830, 587 22, 329. 6 | 374,460 | 13, 505.0 201, 437 | 6,723.7 18, 847 601.6 
Monthly benefits 
a ic- j | j 
tober 1951 __..... 95, 249 3, 087.4 | 44,010 1, 748.8 16,411 | 351.6 19, 262 458.2 8, 517 206.4 6, 484 212.1 f 0.3 
| | | | 
! Benefit in curren yment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount is less than the current month’s benefit. 





(Continued from page 24) 


Vol. 8, Sept.Oct. 1951, pp. 13-20. 

$1.50 a year. 

Kiem, MARGARET C., and MCKIEVER, 
MarcaREetT F. “Voluntary Health In- 
surance for Industrial Groups.” 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 
Chicago, Vol. 20, Nov. 1951, pp. 489- 
497. 75 cents. 

Considers the type of protection 
now available to industrial workers 
through voluntary health insurance 
programs and the relationship these 
programs bear to in-plant and com- 
munity health services. 

LAWRENCE, P. S. “Some Conditions 
Leading to Medical Dependency in 
Hagerstown, Md.” Public Health 


Reports, Washington, Vol. 66, Oct. 
19, 1951, pp. 1351-1360. 15 cents. 
Compares the 1923 and 1945-50 
health and socio-economic status of 
persons who were included in a Public 

Health Service survey made in 1923 

and who later received medical care 

under Maryland’s program. 

Lear, WALTER J. “Medical-Care In- 
surance for Industrial Workers.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 73, Sept. 1951, pp. 251-257. 
50 cents. 

MILLER, JOHN H. “Increased Health 
Protection Through Group Insur- 
ance.” American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A.), Washington, Vol. 8, Sept.— 
Oct. 1951, pp. 26-28. $1.50 a year. 


NATIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL FOR THE BLIND. Research 
Suggestions on Psychological Prob- 
lems Associated with Blindness. 
Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, 1951. 20 pp. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

“Non-Contributory Pensions and Free 
Medical Treatment in Egypt.” In- 
dustry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 6, 
Sept. 1, 1951, pp. 221-223. 25 cents. 

Rowe, Evan Keitu. “Health and Wel- 
fare Plans in the Automobile Indus- 
try.” Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 73, Sept. 1951, pp. 
277-282. 50 cents. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, October 1951 


{Corrected to Nov. 27, 1951] 


Region and State 











Total, 53 States - . - 


— a 
onnecticut......... 
Maine 


Massachusetts... .. 
New Hampshire - . 
Rhode Island... ... 


Virgin Islands. -_-- 
Region III: 

OT 

Pennsylvania... .... 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia 

Maryland.......... 

North Oarolina....... 

ih teitchacoose 

West Virginia... .... 
Region V: 


Mississippi.......... ; 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VI: 
Remtecky...........- 
ios scsssee 
Ohio 


Wisconsin. . . 

Region VIII: 
Minnesota... ........ 
eae 
North Dakota....._. 
South Dakota. ....... 

Region [X: 


Louisiana 
Oklahoma . . 
Texas . 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ..........- 
New Mexico 
Utah . 
Wyoming 
Region XII: 
Arizona _. 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada ain 
Region XIII: 
Alaska 
Saag 
SEE 
Washington 


Nonfarm 


P 
ments 


609, 794 


9, 140 
2, 838 
21, 513 
1, 920 
2,618 

878 


12, 039 
75, 7038 
750 
51 


1, 797 
20, 713 


117 
, 496 
15, 588 
8, 970 
2. 502 


399 
510 
O44 
244 
706 
13, 069 


— he 


a DPS 


3, 347 
13, 020 


288 


' Excludes transitional claims 
? Total, part-total, and partial 


‘Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan 


‘Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployinent claimod under the 





Weeks of unemploy- 


Compensated unemployment 


















































Initial claims ! ment covered by con- A 

tinued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment y 

insured 

| unemploy- 

Average ment un- 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average | der all pro- 

Total | Women Total | Women compen- paid 3 number of | compen- weekly grams ‘ 

sated benefici- sa payment 
| aries 
896,173 | 424,955 | 3,886, 201 2, 094, 700 3, 278, 967 $67, 449, 425 712, 819 2, 944, 542 $21.63 874, 685 
14, 481 9, 390 63, 718 43, 572 52,677 | 1,001,116 11, 452 46, 791 20.17 14, 013 
9, 245 5, 064 33, 508 21,775 26, 824 434, 480 5, 831 20, 695 18.04 , 454 
49, 729 24, 389 236, 506 129, 843 195, 310 4, 278, 423 42, 459 168, 930 23.71 52, 147 
8, 042 5, 537 | 37, 762 26, 812 31, 002 22, q 22, 852 19.16 , 997 
17, 216 9,310 | 102, 080 56, 026 97,114 | 2,144,902 21,112 93, 256 22.48 22, 403 
1, 222 659 | 9, 148 6, 454 7, 637 54, 393 , 660 6, 985 20. 82 1, 926 
41, 899 23, 103 214, 536 | 129, 077 197, 724 4, 445, 878 42, 983 177, 589 23. 63 46, 208 
222, 416 | 114, 500 844, 169 434, 200 727, 297 | 15, 801, 668 158, 108 668, 575 22. 64 183, 966 
925 421 | 4, 798 2, 627 4, 237 77, 844 921 3, 870 19.11 1,031 
91, 480 46,085 | 340, 403 186, 291 290,853 | 5,892,520} 63,229 | 265,947 21.01 74, 169 
| 
1, 208 544 6, 230 | 3, 225 5, 300 94, 970 | 1, 152 5,178 17.94 1, 242 
8, 521 3, 923 27,951 | 15, 039 28,710 562, 128 6, 241 25, 292 20. 83 6, 690 
28, 413 15, 724 | 107, 842 | , 028 109, 281 1, 871, 790 23, 757 97,742 18.13 24, 222 
8, 466 4720| 34,007 | 20,196 23,617 ’ 336 6, 221 25, 253 17.64 7,415 
6, 131 1,471 | 39, 635 13, 023 33, 043 591, 976 7, 183 | 29, 391 18. 91 8,477 
10, 833 | 3, 251 | 53, 334 | 19, 944 39, 375 611, 815 8, 560 36, 578 15. 98 11, 660 
9, 441 4, 605 | 64, 284 | 36, 250 53, 704 862, 819 11, 675 , 325 16. 36 13, 820 
7,739 | 4,411 46, 688 | 30, 897 42, 181 693, 754 9, 170 39, 170 16. 88 11, 386 
5, 529 2, 27 23, 799 11, 823 18, 895 285, 192 4, 108 17, 287 15. 63 5, 254 
6, 737 3, 171 36, 214 | 21, 388 30, 368 521, 396 | 6, 602 27, 196 18.11 9, 001 
12, 599 5, 809 | 97, 206 | 54, 055 83,195 | 1,335,397 18, 086 78, 643 16. 30 21, 552 
11, 643 6, 189 61, 761 29, 404 46,114 774, 695 10, 025 42, 995 17.24 13, 499 
58, 870 15, 662 | 225, 281 | 80, 674 183,309 | 4,800, 495 39, 850 171, 384 27.08 50, 674 
33, 600 15, 482 146, 209 | 86,311 117,232 | 2,451,118 25, 485 104, 473 22. 03 32, 671 
50, 907 24, 826 253, 845 | 147, 452 | 204,430 | 4,170,842 } 44, 441 162, 572 22.72 54, 668 
15, 892 7, 397 | 61, 992 33, 401 51,624 | 1,141, 262 | 11, 223 47, 23.09 13,322 
10, 235 6, 139 31, 522 21,066 | 23, 684 | 490, 175 | 5, 149 21, 453 21. 22 7, 525 
5, 559 3, 571 25, 931 | 16, 245 23, 956 409, 299 | 5, 208 21, 784 17. 64 5, 999 
645 348 | 2, 526 1,771 | 1, 962 | 34, 858 427 , 962 17.77 643 
104 39 | 539 348 491 | 9, 278 | 107 393 20. 37 125 
203 92 | 698 444 674 | 10, 848 | 147 517 18. 09 153 
2, 677 1, 313 11,711 7, 764 | 9, 294 168, 858 2, 020 7,879 19. 44 2, 499 
2,412 978 12, 083 6, 265 | 10, 313 217, 825 2, 242 9, 445 21. 94 2, 676 
21, 898 9, 100 99, 176 60, 999 64, 965 999, 903 14, 123 47, 648 17. 97 22, 387 
996 498 2, 387 1,742 2, 188 41, 307 476 2,041 | 19. 58 529 
5, 839 | 2, 466 18, 720 8, 397 | 13, 662 225, 165 2,970 12, 510 | 17.01 4, 897 
9, 406 | 2, 203 51, 727 18, 639 | 43, 523 885, 609 9, 462 39, 451 21.18 11, 132 
4, 401 1, 574 24, 514 12, 037 | 18, 052 322, 303 3, 924 16, 871 18.31 5, 352 
6, 110 2, 724 33,714 18, 378 24, 509 383, 807 5, 328 22, 851 | 16.15 7, 860 
807 418 2, 983 1, 703 | 1, 918 | 37, 793 | 417 1, 807 | 20.13 655 
792 140 2, 919 902 | 2, 922 56, 008 635 2,770 19. 53 747 
1,404 761 | 6, 058 3, 893 3, 867 | 86, 619 S41 3, 344 | 23. 49 1, 297 
207 102 682 379 | 627 13, 495 136 548 | 22. 55 171 
j | 
2, 098 729 7, 892 3, 895 | 4,104 81, 210 892 | 3, 888 20. 02 1, 657 
7, 715 24, 971 279, 078 155, 342 244.615 | 5,315,302 53,177 | 220, 985 22. 67 60, 505 
2, 064 1,194 11, 041 6, 421 | 8, 541 136, 011 1, 857 5, 573 | 19. 33 (®) 
750 267 2, 204 972 | 2, 102 49, 375 | 457 1, 950 | 24. 21 593 
168 124 1, 604 578 1, 683 45, 427 | 366 1, 609 27.25 ® 

1, 188 303 3, 697 1, 945 2, 267 45, 723 493 2, 142 | 20. 49 855 
10, 825 3, 288 32, 825 16, 049 | 26, 611 564, 105 5, 785 24, 795 | 21.84 7,640 
13, 196 3, 698 46, 974 19, 649 | 36,384 | 823, 819 7,910 34, 291 | 22. 94 10, 801 





State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 
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ployment allowance program. : 
State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance c 
§ Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 








Includes partial ana part-total unemployment. 


laims. 





Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1950-October 1951 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 






















































































Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- |depend-| Aid | perma-| Gep. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General | Totaj | 98e ent to j|nently| ea) 
month assistance Recipients the blind mm | assistance | assist- _ =, and | assist. 
totally j ance dren n totall 
Families dis- | (fami- di | 
Total? | Children abled # lies) abled 3 
| 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1950 | — 
en one a 2, 798, 711 655,251 | 2,244,576 | 1,667, 97,194 58, 250 408, 000 |........ —0.4 |; +0.2 weE®@ foccccunt —1h6 
November... |............- 2, 793, 712 649, 931 | 2,226,685 | 1,653,151 97, 491 61, 050 ' } eee —.2 —-.8 +.3 +4.8 -l3 
deuslesancnceases< 2, 786, 216 651,309 | 2,233,194 | 1,660, 933 97, 453 68, 800 413,000 |........ —.3 +.2 (*) +12.7 +26 
1951 | 
Eee 2, 784, 199 652,971 | 2,240,743 | 1,666,911 96, 062 70, 770 425, 000 |........ —.1) +.3 —1.4 +2.9 +36 
ED on dtleocincdeditll 2,777,722 | 651,928 | 2,238,185 | 1,665, 048 96, 065 74, 567 421,000 |.......- 2) -.2 (*) +5.4] aby 
(ES segs 2,771, 651,356 | 2,236,472 | 1,663,919 95, 905 80, 002 412,000 |_......- —.2}; —.1 —.2/ 47.3) =) 
Spell poocesniiiidip~eoceccnend , 691 645, 822 | 2,218,670 | 1,652,472 96, 974 87,845 384,000 |........ -4] —.8 +1.1 +9.8 65 
Po ccccecdshaibecocedcdéce 2, 754, 640, 606 | 2,198,894 | 1,638,116 96, 990 97,079 355, 000 |........ —.2 —-.8 (*) +10.5 ~16 
ti: dass Racdediamamned 2, 745, 285 632,649 | 2,171,426 | 1,617,893 97, 024 104, 230 335, 000 |........ —-.3| —1.2 () +7.4 41 
 - SR Pees 2, 737, 675 618, 394 | 2,123,693 | 1, 582,218 97, 256 108, 907 324,000 |........ -.3 —2.3 +.2 +4.5 -h? 
poodegd@ipocacceceds 2, 612,128 | 2,104,348 | 1, 568,029 97, 349 111,329 319, 000 |........ —.2 —1.0 +.1 +2.2 -lLi 
September. ../............. 2, 606, 078 | 2,085,243 | 1, 554, 062 97, 158 113, 049 311,000 |_......- —.3/| —1.0 —.2/] +1.5] =a% 
REE! tre linelle Sala 2, 710, 297 596, 763 | 2,056,176 | 1, 532, 936 97,173 114, 232 312,000 j......... —.6| —1.5] ©® +1.0 | +2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1950 l 
. . «-=«)$192, 265, 677 | $121, 124, 389 $45, 811, 754 $4, 463,099 $2,399,435 ($18, 467, 000 =—1.2} —1.6 —0.5 | +0.6 |........| —4 
November. ..| 192, 572,324 | 120, 824, 086 46, 220, 553 4,472,924 | 2,533,761 | 18,521,000 +.2 2 +.9/ +.2 +5.6 +) 
----| 193, 264,021 | 119, 954, 750 46, 529, 002 4, 480, 867 | 3,033,402 | 19, 266,000 +.4 -.7 +.7 +.2 | +19.7 +4.) 
| 
1951 
January...... 194, 962,874 | 120, 099, 988 47,327, 250 4, 438, 705 | 3,170,931 | 19,926,000) +.8| +.1|) 41.7) —.9 $4.5] $84 
February __..| 194, 437,286 | 119, 131, 206 47, 857, 550 4,454, 255 | 3,383,275 | 19,611,000) —.3) —.8| +11) +.4) +67) =b 
March._._...| 194, 532, 503 | 118, 948, 024 48, 088, 334 4, 448, 593 | 3,506,552 | 19,451,000; () | —2) +.5) —.1] 463] <s 
i casscatii 191, 950, 100 | 118, 270, 450 47, 521, 557 4, 495,465 | 3,946,628 | 17,716,000 —1.3 | —.6 —1.2 +1.1) +0.7 -Ay 
Dooecce -«-| 191,087,004 | 118, 929, 307 47,021, 843 4, 523,461 | 4,399,393 | 16, 163, 000 —.5 +.6 —1.0 +.6 | +115] <8 
SD. cccauntiil 189, 319, 242 | 118, 665, 540 46, 354, 194 4, 537, 434 | 4, 677,074 | 15,055, 000 -.9; —.2 —1.4 +1.7 +6§.3 -2i 
lan cchandt 188, 142, 875 | 119, 304,317 45, 002, 602 4, 536,052 | 4,847,904 | 14,452,000} —.6;) +.5 —3.0 () | +3.7 -40 
ugust_...... 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558, 093 4, 950, 229 | 14, 633, 000 m | & —.6 +.5) +21) 8 
September. ..| 188,364,274 | 119,841, S41 44, 819, 189 4, 567,563 | 5,150,981 | 13,985,000, +.1/) +.4 +.2 +.2 4.1) <=8t 
October. ..... 189, 702, 120, 726, 991 44, 658, 976 4, 640, 451 5, 269, 907 | 14, 406, 000 +.7 | +.7 —.4)| +1.6 +2.3 +38 
1 Por definition of terms see the Bulletin, ey Ay p. 21. Excludes pro- other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least | such adalt 
grams administered without Federal participation in States administering such were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 
| ey concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act; beginning Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
ber 1950, includes data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Al! data 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
sub to revision. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 
Social Security 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 











Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
Jor medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 


























State, August 1951 ' 
Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State ? assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance | children blind totally ance * 
| isab 
es Soe 
| 
i a oe wai sights (*) $44, 201 
_— $223, 73 $104, 629 $2, 974 (‘) (5) 
a ae "7 eee Beane (8) 
aay , 414, 809 36, 814 9, 609 | $13, 345 374, 205 
a 267,715 52, 808 9, 728 | (*) 119, 221 
lows. - A. Jk oe 129, 799 
Kans. 113, 787 26, 729 2, 440 | 15, 141 51,915 
— 1! 1, 259 97 | 531 443 
Maine ey (*) 31, 516 
Mich a Soe 56, 172 
Minn 653 , 388 38, 870 7, 923 (‘) (5) 
BES Gane 114, 258 
N 11, 058 370 | (*) 8 
Ne J ; St (*) 4, 575 
57, 032 16, 905 2,149 | (*) 
Dad 12, 912 sotmposniel 90, 028 
ow. .......| 1,087, 524 314, 522 38,475 | 267,222 (®) 
=o 7,199 3, 841 de &3' 101, 721 
N. Dak... 20, 566 647 15 761 21, 901 
Ohio....... 181, 910 7,110 60 852 354, 398 
AER SA eee ee eo aN 115, 115 
oS SS eS a SSS s APSR Ry |S ee 35, 268 
CO ES EE awe SS es eC lhe 76, 411 
V.1.. 57 14 2 7 | 60 
ee ae eee es Re eR eee 2, 902 
ae 307, 744 68, 983 351 4, 555 95,314 








'Por August data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, November 1951 

2 Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for 
A t or did not report such payments 

Hin all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Data not available. 
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ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
August 1951 ' 
Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age dependent Aid to permanently 
assistance children the blind and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State ? dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
wcll, | ments | AU, | mens | AM, | sents | AI. | deni 
or or or or 
ance | medi- | 87° | medi- | 9@°° | medi- | 9° | medi- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
Conn $71.88 | $11.31 |$126.25 | $19.35 | $77.65 | $9.66) () @) 
RI OP CAH ee ee 82. 28 ay) } Sate, Bag, ee ce 
er 48. 94 3.55 | 110.95 1.62] 52.17] 2.30 | $52.28 | $7.56 
Ind_....} 40.21 5. 51 70.61 5.49 | 43.30 5.40 () @® 
..| 51.94 2.98 | 86.41 5.78 | 55.19| 3.78] 53.01 6.03 
| _ aa 46.55} (4) 49. 72 -05 | 44.65 -05 | 31.39 04 
Minn 57.11 | 11.82 | 100.76 5.01 17| 6.84 (3) ( 
Nebr - 52.10| 6.16] 90.18 | 3,34] 63.12 49} @ (8) 
N. H...| 55.85 8.00 | 111.30} 11.50] 52,81 7.00} @) ® 
3 RR Bom AD 94. 35 248 Ft. BBo Yee feraatt is 
N.Y...| 60.90| 8.72/113.47| 5.87] 68.50| 9.07] 67.00; 10.01 
N.C_../ 22.7 -12 | 46.09 > Eee) 26. 86 6 
N. Dak.| 52.42} 2.28] 88.43 .39 | 57.65 .13 | 55.92 1.43 
Ohio__..| 46.32 1.53 | 69.98 -50 | 44.95 i eee Bot. a 
V.I_...| 10.41 09 | 15.41 . 08 5) (®) (*) ® 
Wis_...| 52.30 5.91 | 116.26) 8.21] 57.78| 6.31 5.62 











'For August data excluding vendor payspente for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, November 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general 
assistance not computed here because of difference among States in Roliey 
or a ao regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for 
recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for August 
or did not report such payments. Also excludes States for which count of 
cases is believed to be incomplete. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Less than 1 cent. 

5’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1951' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments 


















































] 
¢ oy Percentage change from— 
ber of | | september 1981] Octobe 
ptember 1 r 1950 
State recip- | in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount | age - “s 
| Num- um- 
ber Amount ber Amount 
Total ?___./2,710,297 aA —0.5 +0.7| —3.2 —0.3 
79,621 | 1,676,091 | 21.05 | —.5 —3.0| —2.5 +1.2 
1, 652 93,198 | 56.42, —.1 +.7| +4.0 —2.2 
14, 147 705, 166 | 49.85 | +.2 —.3 —.8 —5.9 
61,124 | 1,283,403 | 21.00 | —1.5 —1.4 | —10.8 —27.9 
274, 532 | 18,324,723 | 66.75 hy (0) +1.0 —3.1 
52,411 | 3,984,233 | 76.02 2 +.1) +2.4 —.6 
19,592 | 1,197,829 | 61.14| —.6 (*) —1.6 +3.3 
1, 509 48, 244 | 30.17 | +1.2 +2.4|) —2.0 +1.9 
2, 836 135, 757 | 47.87 | +.4 +.6 —.6 +23.4 
69,062 | 2,647,670 | 38.34 | —.1 -.5) —2.9 
Ga.........| 95,734 | 2,980,297 | 31.13; —.5| +427.3| -—6.4 +23. 5 
Hawaii.....| 2,279 75,769 | 33.25 | —.5 —.6| —7.8 —8. 
Idaho. . 9, 503 480,302 | 50.54) —.5 +6.6 | —15.7 —4.3 
tn copia 114,644 | 5,385,102 | 46.97 | —.1 +1.3| —4.8 +4.6 
eee 46,130 | 1,642,109 | 35.60 | —1.5 —L6/) —10.9 —11.9 
Iowa. .... --| 48,899 | 2,470,143 | 50.52 | —.3 (4) —1.4 +1.9 
Kans.......| 37,843 | 1,871,153 | 49.45 | —.2 +.2/) —3.8 —3.4 
Ky.........| 66,458 | 1,971,694 | 29.67) —.4 -.5| —2.2 +40.3 
i 119,116 | 5,542,431 | 46.53 | +.1 +.1 —.6 —1.1 
4, 634,395 | 42.87 | —.5 -—.5| —3.7 —7.8 
| 
11, 493 455, 579 | 39.64 | —.3 +2) —4.1 +3.2 
101,863 | 6,473,018 | 63.55 | +.3 +4.3 +.2 +2.9 
94,830 | 4,501,292 | 47.47) —.2 +.4|) —4.5 —2.5 
inn 54,958 | 2,504,022 | 45.56) +.1 +1} —1.9 +.4 
/ RR 58,316 | 1,083,910 | 18.59 | —.4 —.1) -—81 —11.7 
Ptsenbed 132,398 | 5,735,232 | 43.32 | +.1 +.2 —.4 —2.0 
Mont... ..- 11, 495 590, 590 | 51.38 | —.4 -.5| —2.9 —4.5 
Nebr....... 542 | 1,043,347 | 46.28 | —.2 -—.1| —4.2 +2.2 
Nev........| 2757| 152613 55.35 | =5| . 3) 428) +84 
2) TE . 307,694 | 43.53 | —.1 —1.7| —5.1 —9.2 
2 22,839 | 1,178,685 | 51.61; —.3) 41.3] —6.1 +1.3 
N. Mex.....| 10, 760 415,040 | 38.57| +.2;/ +.2] +46 +15.1 
N. Y.......| 115,388 | 6,371,289 | 55.22) +.2| +29] -—22 +1.5 
thea 53, 008 , 234,359 | 23.29 |—13.1 | —11.0/) -14.4|) 10.8 
N. Dak..... 8, 929 452,151 | 50.64/ —.3| +.1/ —1.2]) +28 
i il 118,602 | 5,820,706 | 49.08 | —.1 —.1/ =—5.2/ +1.0 
i 96,797 | 4,727,577 | 48.84) —.3 —.3| —3.2 +4.5 
te 22,909 | 1,261,354 54.84) -—.1/ (@) —3.6 +2.0 
ERE 77,608 | 2,990,288 38.65) —.4 -.7| -—9.9 —8.7 
P. R.§......| 18,600 as Anette Silat Snel Geen AO 
OR. cue ae 449,436 | 46.06 +.6 +9) -68/) —5.0 
 ¢ Sabet 43,044 | 1,088,726 | 25.29) —.1 @ | 42.6) +20.7 
8. Dak. 12; 051 492,753 | 40.89 | (4) al -nil +381 
Tl cenced 61,991 | 1,799,506 | 29.03 | —.7 8| -6.7| —11.7 
I Sidnmarinas | 220,345 | 7,235,529 | 32.84 (4) @ | -1.5| 18 
Utah. . 9,817 | 520,581 | 53.03) +.1 1] —1.6| +16.2 
RE 6,932 | 270,456 | 39.02 1] +6) +.8 +10.8 
Vv. 1s. 640 | Babee a Se ae = 
Va.........| 19,455 436,680 | 22.45; —.2/ +.5| —2.2 +1.7 
Wash....... 68,862 | 4,434,130 | 64.39) —.4 —1.2|) -—6.3 —3.7 
W. Va...... 25, 921 672,003 | 25.93 | +.1 -.4/ —43 —7.6 
_ pee 51,949 | 2,481,322 | 47.76 | —.1 +1.2| —1.4 +11.2 
a 4,301 239,914 | 55.78 | —.1 +.2 +.3 —4.5 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,042 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Rorapense and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1951 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 









































such payments] 
P es Percentage change from— 
= || ieee vee 
r | September 1951 October 1959 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | es eee 
amount | age | 1 
| Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber “mount 
| | 
Total ?....| 97,173 $4, 640, 451 \sa7.75 | @) +1.6| (4) +0 
| —_ = - —= 
Total, 51 | } 

States *.| 97,134 | 4,638,155 | 47.75 | +3.0 +4.1 | +23.1 +249 
Bipconcsetes ise 36, 253 | 23.66 | —.5 41.8) +.5 +59 
FE 738 40,063 | 54.20) -—3.7| -—3.7 | —17.3 —-w9 
eae 1, 983 50, 303 | 26.02 =,7 —.4 —§5.1 —187 
Calif.2__....) 11,426 931,474 | 81.52 | +.4 +.1 +6. 5 +h4 
RR 351 20,918 | 59.60; —.6 | —.8 —6.6 -Lo 
SRLS ccccs 314 20,812 | 66.28 | +1.9 +1.8 +9.8 +186 
TE asaseme 219 9,784 | 44.68) — 5 —1.0 | +15.3 +168 
Ok bus 261 13,459 | 51.57 | —.8 —.1}) —1.1 +m0 
Fia........./ 3,300 135,179 | 40.85 | (4) —.6 —.7 -h3 
_ a 2, 883 103,091 | 35.76 (3) +22.5 +3.8 +3L4 
Hawaii. .... 121 4,77 39. 45 +6. 1 +7.0 | +14.2 +196 
Idaho... __.| 202 11, 553 | 57.19 | —1.9 +5.4| —4.7 +93 
BAe sesuces Gee 219, 013 | 53.39 | —,2 +5.3| —4.4 +01 

1,749 68, 007 38. 88 | =, 7 —1.1 —6. 5 —é§ 
1, 267 $75,220 | 50.37; —.1 |} —.2 +.4 +1 
633 32,341 | 51.09 —.5 —.7 —7.2 -ti 
2, 508 79, 366 | 31.65) —.1 —.4 +3.2 +484 
1, 880 | 83,141 | 44.22 4+.3 —-.2 +1.2 +26 
621 | 28,397 | 45.73 | —1.1 —.8| —7.5 -67 
eed 21, 855 | 44.60 | +.4 +1.1 +1.0 +1L6 
Mass_...... 1, 596 | 119, 788 | 75.06 +.4 +.3 +5.3 +165 
Mich. ...... 1, 847 | 96,985 | 52.51 | +.3 +.2 —.9 +26 
Minn. ..... 1, 163 | 70,189 | 60.35 +.3 +1.9 +5.7 +126 
BEE 2, 805 | 65,755 | 23.44 +.4) +.5 —2.6 —6.5 
Mo.? “ 2, 827 | 134,096 | 47.43 | +1.8 +20.7 +.3 +106 
Mont____.. | °" 538 30,225 | 56.18 | — 9 =O) tn “13 
et ae 759 | 48,602 | 64.03 +7 +3.3 +6.8 +181 
ee ee 39 | 2,296 | (7) (") ¢ ( (*) 
keg 303 | 14,841 | 48.98 0 —1.1 6.2 -17 
ee | 7H | 45,913 | 58.56 | —1.0 +.7 2.9 +113 
N. Mexz..... 508 | 18, 333 | 36.09 2 +. 5 t +7. 
ovataddl 4,042 258,999 | 64.08 dp 4 +2.3 1.8 +76 
- a 153,828 | 34.24) +.2 —.1 5.7 +41 
js -z 115 | 6, 540 | 56.87 | +1.8 2.1 +.9 +10.7 
Ohio .| 3,790 177,496 | 46.83 —.3 +6.4 2.3 +4 
Okla 2, 581 | 133,835 | 51.85 | —.8 —.8 4.8 +46 
Oreg 391 25, 868 | 66.16 3 +.5 +.5 : 
| eee 15, 430 612,455 | 39.69 | —.1 Q 2 -1 
Sh 7 ae 450 3, 260 |.___. ’ - 
__) Ree 185 10,391 | 56.17 | +2.2 +6. € 2.2 +34 
| 
8. C --| 1,618 45,084 | 27.86 | +.4 +.7 2 +101 
S. Dak .| 220 8,474 | 38. 52 0 0 5 +41 
UMM. « cums 2, 738 | 102,651 | 37.49; —.3 Q I +13 
Tex 6, 064 | 223,372 | 36.84) —.2 3 7.3 -6! 
Utah 224 12,920 | 57.68 | +1.4 7.6 ’ +21 
, , EAE 177 7,539 | 42.59 | —1.7 —1.7 7.3 +19 
o> emadind 45 470 _. a Sa eee 
Va 1, 508 46,613 | 30.91 | —.2 { +6 
Wash.? 849 66,615 | 78.46 | +.2 1.1 +. 4 +22 
W. Va... 1, 080 s 31.00 5, —.1 $1.2 +13 
Wis__ 1, 368 §3.55| —.1 +.9 2.¢ +103 
WE neine 97 53.34 | (7) (*) i 1.9 -o.6 
I 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures® 


italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal partic! 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska acee 
applications for aid to the blind in October but made no payments for that 
month. All data subject to revision. ] 

? Includes 537 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cal 
fornia and 22 in Washington and payments to these recipients; such paymenl 
are made without Federal participation. For Pennsylvania includes pay 
of $224,735 made without Federal participation to 5,662 recipients and 
Missouri payments of $25,125 to 529 recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 States with plans approved by the Social Security Adm ' 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plans in respectitt 
months; the large increase from October 1950 is explained by the inclusion @ 
Pennsylvania, with its large caseload, beginning February 1951 and of Missow® 
beginning October 1951. See also footnote 2. Be 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipien’s 


inistration. Pe 


quarterly. 
7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients percents 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 
* Estimated. 
Social Securit} 
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ts to Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1951 * 
only [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
— Number of recipients | Payments to recipients | Percentage ch inge from— 
L ccguieadliadiiviel dite RA 
| 
: September 1951 October 1950 
= State | eer ed | : Average per in— in— 
families | Tota 
Total? | Children 
| amount Number Number 
= Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
| families families 
ount me Ee Se 
. | 
—s | 596,763 | 2,056,176 | 1, 532,936 |$44, 658, 976 | $74. 84 | $21. 72 | —1.5 —0.4 | —8.9 —2.5 
— Total, 52 States *_- “<a 596,735 | 2,056,080 | 1,532,868 | 44, 657, 901 74. 84 21.72 —1.5 | —.4 —8.9 —2.5 
429 | Alabama... -.....-..---- ‘ 18, 303 64, 240 50,693 | 633, 020 34. 59 9. 85 —.6 —5.6 +.4 +17.5 
RT 679 | 2, 133 1, 539 | 47,974 70. 65 22. 49 -.9 +1.2 +9.0 +34.8 
SE NED.....--------------- 3, 712 | 13, 918 10, 404 276, 271 74. 43 19. 85 —3.8 | —4.9 —11.2 —28,5 
. ~_—ee ; 14, 173 50, 712 38, 727 506, 664 35. 75 9.99 —3.0 —2.5 —22.7 —33.8 
—197 | California...........-.- saeenind 55,264 | 170,715 127,841 | 6,349,622 114. 90 37.19 —1.1 —.6 +.8 +7.5 
+54 | Colorado. ..........--- wghda 5, 27 19, 240 14, 511 470, 105 89.17 24. 43 —1.1 —1.0 —2.9 +9.0 
—Lg | Connecticut... ....... - . 5,260} 17,190) 12,425 572, 025 108. 75 33. 28 —1.2 | +.1 —1.9 —.4 
418g | Delaware. ...-..--..-.---. ‘ 704 | 2, 702 | 2, 065 55, 885 79. 38 20. 68 —1.1 | —3.1 +2.8 +13.3 
+i§§ | District of Columbia ; 2,101 8, 425 | 6, 512 201, 245 95.79 23. 89 +.5 | +.1 —1.8 +28. 2 
4m | Plorida.....-...---.- , 21, 196 68, 667 51, 151 958, 104 45. 20 13. 95 —5.8 | +7.1 —24.2 —31.7 
- | 
san i diawuisoocati ‘ 19, 934 65, 710 50, 693 996, 120 49. 97 15. 16 +.4 | +8.3 | +19.3 +27.4 
; Hawaii............ ; 3, 239 | 11, 971 9,304 | 269,331 83. 15 22. 50 +.1 | —1.0 | —15.1 —21.3 
+105 | ldsho..........---- 2, 156 | 7,448 5, 479 | 241, 765 112.14 32. 46 —2.6 | +3.8 | —11.5 +1.3 
494 § Ilinois..........- 22, 620 80, 284 50,463 | 2,501,810 110. 60 31. 16 —.2} (*) —2.9 +14.7 
497 | Indiana.............-- 9, 071 30, 163 22, 268 601, 721 66. 33 19. 95 —2.4 | —2.2 —19.8 —19.6 
Se ss...----------- 5, 130 17,962 | 13,336 | * 505,021 98. 44 28. 12 | —.4 | +.3 | —.9 +25.8 
444 | Kansas.............-.. 4, 455 15,751 | 11, 895 366, 744 82. 32 23. 28 | —2.3 | —21/ 140 —13.4 
—§} | Kentucky a ; 21, 695 76, 752 | 56, 461 910, 357 41.96 11. 86 | —1.8 | —1,9 | —9.5 +1.7 
+484 § Louisiana. ....-.-- Sond 22, 086 80, 043 | 59,379 | 1,318, 856 59. 71 16. 48 —1.9 | —1.9 | —23.9 —8.7 
i “SSS ; 4, 364 15, 122 10,974 | 318, 732 73.04 21. 08 —.9 | —1.2 | +5.0 +19.0 
41.4 | Maryland............. 5,122 19,778 | 15,008 | 427,431 83. 45 21. 61 -3.9 | —3.0 | —20.7 —13.0 
Massachusetts............ 12, 959 43, 043 31,680 | 1,487,139 114.7 34. 55 —.5 +5.5 | —3.4 +2.8 
+165 § Michigan. ............--- 24, 530 79, 112 | 56,272 | 2,275,618 92. 77 28. 76 —.5 +.3 | —8.9 —4.1 
+29 § Minnesota........... ; 7,711 26, 040 19,762 | 754, 901 97.90 28. 99 | ~.5 | +.6 | —1.6 +7.6 
+126 | Mississippi - - aided . 10, 331 38, 983 29,983 | 203,812 19. 73 5. 23 —1.0 | —.4 | —13.1 —5.1 
45 Missourl a 23, 243 78, 838 57,902 | 1,211,036 52. 10 15. 36 | —1.5 | —1.6 —9.6 —10.1 
+106 § Montana............... 2, 330 8, 082 | 5,969 | 199,233 85. 51 | 24. 65 —1.1 | —1.4 —2.7 +5.9 
~11 | Nebraska . ae 2, 970 9, 867 7, 245 263, 901 | 88. 86 26. 75 —2.5 —2.2 | —16.7 —8.8 
4181 § Nevada...__. ; 28 6 68 1,075 | (*) (*) () () () (*) 
0) New Hampshire - _ .. . _- 1, 497 5,097 | 3, 712 152, 432 101. 82 29. 91 —.7 | —.9 —9.1 —11.9 
-11 
4159 5 NewJersey................ 5, 104 17, 109 12, 959 490, 332 96.07 | 28. 66 | —.7 | +.8 | —5.7 —1.5 
New Mexico........._. 5, 446 18, 782 | 14, 326 284, 143 52.17 | 15.13 | —1.9 | —3.4 | +4.8 +12.8 
471 | New York [ae 52, 466 177, 365 126,500 | 5,863, 143 | 111.75 | 33. 06 —.9 +2.0 | —6.4 +1.2 
47% | North Carolina ___.._-- 16, 383 7 59, 454 45, 528 757, 914 | 46. 26 712.75 | +.3 +1.0 | +4.5 +12.8 
44) | North Dakota__....._. 1, 638 5, 869 4,444 | 142,963 | 87. 28 24. 36 | —.8 | —1.3 | —9.8 —2.0 
+107 zm 13, 898 51, 084 | 38, 369 944, 600 | 67. 97 18. 49 | —1.9 | —4.1 —5.3 —16.8 
+4 | Oklshoma......__ 20, 895 69, 513 | 52,513 | 1,500,345 71. 80 21. 58 | —1.8 | —2.8 | —5.2 +48.7 
446 | Oregon......._.- 3, 323 11, 053 | 8, 269 339, 690 102. 22 30.73 | +1.6 | +3.4 | —11.9 —12.8 
447 | Pennsylvania __- ; 35, 063 125,614 | 93,194 | 2, 980, 155 | 84. 99 23.72 | —2.4 | —3.7 | —24.7 —25.0 
- 3 | Puerto Rico*__ : 12, 000 37, 700 | 28, 000 109, 500 |............ SRS URE EEOIED PI, Se ee 
_ | | | | 
“SHG Bhode Island ny 3, 303 11,074 | 7,957 ; 305, 283 | 92. 43 | 7.57 +.2 | +3.0 | —11.0 —5.8 
South Carolina ___ _. 6, 543 24, 397 18, 897 250, 713 38. 32 | 10. 28 —.8 | —1.2 | —6.2 +27.7 
+301 § South Dakota _- ‘ 2, 580 8, 355 6, 217 178, 263 | 69.09 | 21.34 | —1.6 | —2.6 | +8.6 +13.2 
449 § Tennessee.........._.- 21, 444 76, 697 57,538 | 1,017,485 | 47.45 | 13. 27 | —1.9 | —2.0 | —14,7 —15.9 
jimee «Temie......... 2 ; 17, 339 66, 658 49,574 | 837,851 | 48. 32 | 12. 57 —5.1 —2.4 | —8.7 +2.8 
6) Utah... 2, 976 10, 382 7,713 | 313, 137 | 105. 22 | 30.16 —2.4 —2.7 | —10.2 +2.3 
+H 1 SSSR 1,013 3, 514 2,727 | 54, 523 53. 82 | 15. 52 —.6 (9) —2.5 —3.6 
419 | VirginIslands*.___ 200 610 | 540 D. 96D Ticcccchabiincloccdcdndes cbhenteecdscuccibiasdebaciesastaae 
“2 i a 7, 930 29, 466 | 22, 342 406,711 | 51. 29 13.81 | —1.2 —.8 —3.8 +4.1 
“74% 9 Washington _- 9, 307 30, 881 | 22, 363 860, 433 92. 45 27. 86 | —3.8 —4.3 —18.8 —28.3 
429) WestVirginia _. ‘ 16, 891 62, 192 | 47,840 963, 913 57.07 15. 50 | —1.5 —2.3 —9.1 —6.1 
4j§ | Wisconsin... _. 8, 328 28, 344 | 20, 836 922, 436 110.7 32. 54 —.6 +1.5 —7.5 +5.7 
4103 — Wyoming... _. 558 1,979 | 1,479 54, 393 97. 48 | 27.49 | —2.1 —1.7 —1.6 —7.9 
ab Ti rae az 
—ad ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p.21. Figures in italics 5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
res represent program administered without Federal participation. Data exclude quarterly. 
Data Programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal ¢ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


pation " participation concurrently with prograiss under the Social Security Act. All change, on less than 100 families. 4 
7 Number of adults included in total number of recipients is partly estimated. 


epted data subject to revision. 
r that : ® In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 


Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in : 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in mental payments of $119,089 from general assistance funds were made to 3,896 


. Call determining the amount of assistance families. 

ments ‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. ® Estimated. 

— ‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 10 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
tad payments to recipients, by State, 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
Payments to 
recipients 
State Number of 
recipients Teta} 
amount | Average 

kab diisbekntcececdcuccssce 114, 232 | $5, 269, 907 $46.13 
Alabama. .... SS ee eee 8,773 192, 613 21. 96 
ER a aa 3, 326 ise sa 47.90 
a nacdittitilicntinccscccessees lll 4,625 41. 67 
District of Columbia... ................. 1, 006 59, 230 54. 04 
lieth nadnccdscnoccecesos 1,219 54, 709 44. 88 
RSE SSL ES a 735 38, 185 51. 95 
Tilinois__........ EES Sa 1, 989 96, 100 48.32 
oe isa| Brat| as 
A A 2,486} 112, 441 45. 23 
ES 977 57, 888 59. 25 
Mississi as ssidesddédsacceced 652 12, 687 19. 46 
Mincate ES a ee 9, 884 rsa 46. 27 
SSG TT 971 53, 698 55. 30 
ES A 519 30, 089 57.97 
LE 1,784 70, 209 39.35 
a ns ce 26,435 | 1,591, 366 60. 20 
3, 685 99, 205 26. 92 
567 31, 165 54. 96 
3, 873 170, 290 43. 97 
308 $6 984 62.77 
1,618 109, 67. 54 
9, 934 423, 782 42.66 
139} Sieg rw" 
3, 305 105; 669 eo 
3, 674 40. 37 
1, 572 84, 848 53. 97 
7,407 40. 04 
NS 
2, 488 84, 825 34. 09 
5, 292 323, 985 61. 22 
1,085 32, 808 30. 24 
826 52, 324 63.35 
487 25, 611 52. 59 














tle EE nome sabe Bote pte eek nF. ee 
programs un: ye 
: h- States - tS tos : 
operation. 
Estimated. , 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, October 1951' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


















































payments} 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- September 1951 October 1050 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- a 
amount age - - 
“4 Amount “sy /Amount 
| 
| “— 
Total ?_|312, 000 ($14, 406,000 | $46.21 | +0.2 | +3.0| —23.6| -—229 
Bcannd 73 1, 668 .85 | —27.7 | —29.6 ® | 
Alaska - . 46 2,214 3) @) (?) @) | 9 
Ariz_......| 1,163 45, 358 00} —1.4 —1.5| —21.4| -i93 
Ark.t__.__.| 2,487 32,325 | 13.00 +.7| +.3] —49 i 
Calif. .....| 28,868 | 1,302,483 | 45.12 —.8 —.3| —97 —42 
S$ 1, 667 63,896 | 38.33) —4.9 +.8 | —50.5 —58.6 
potiped 53,739 | $104,756 | 52.00) +23) +6.9|—17.1| -IL8 
Sel a: 836 29,527 | 35.32 +.1 +5.9 | —18.9 —2%,3 
| Noe? 760 42,076 | 55.36 | —6.1 —5.6 | —55.0 —43.8 
| ae * 4,800 a es ee soca 
Ga........| 3,366 55,933 | 16.62) +3.2 | +3.9| +2.4 +6.1 
Hawaii....| 2,079 114,809 | 55.22 —5.4 +.8 | —49.1 —44.7 
Idaho’....| 189 7,005 | 37.06} —4.1| —24/—59.7|) —553 
‘aaa 27,011 1, 563, 147 57.87 —.2 | +3.9 | —26.3 —16.4 
Ind.*_.....| 8,083 268, 502 33.42 +.4 +11.7 | —22.4 —7.0 
| etRS: 3, 184 95,056 | 29.85 | +1.0 +6.0 | —11.5 —6.1 
Kans......| 2,073 88,657 | 42.77) —1.2 —1.9| 8.5 -23 
Ky-~.......| * 2,800 » i), ae a Ss eS 
Mi .-| 5,978 226,437 | 37.88 —.6 | +26.5 | —27.5 —21 
Maine ..... 2, 873 122,147 | 42.52 +1.3 +2.3 | —19.4 184 
Md....-. 3, 165 145,624 | 46.01 —.8 —1.4| —43.0/ 385 
Mass......| 18,725 975,090 | 52.07 +1.1 +6.3 | —13.0 —8.8 
Mich. _....| 19, 281 902,042 | 46.78 +2.8 +20.2 | —13.0 —14.4 
Minn... .. 5, 240 260, 541 49.72 +2.1 +10.8 —7.2 +2.6 
RR i 828 10, 363 12.52 | —14.1 —10.2 | +16.9 +30.2 
RL 9, 804 291,962 | 209.78| —2.6 —2.5 | —30.9 —35.1 
ee 823 25,330 | 30.78 | +10.9 +19.9 | —29.8 —42.8 
Nebr...... 1, 230 46,390 | 37.72 +6.0 +10.8 +2.5 +20.6 
RS 305 $8,600 | 28.20 —1.6 +3.6 | —12.9 —2.3 
= ee 1,132 45,676 | 40.35 —5.8 +11.9 | —22.7 -3.9 
ss Seam 7, 252 416,314 57.41 —1.2 +2.0 | —24.6 —-3.5 
N.Mex....| 3097 8,455 | 21.24) —12.5| —13.8 | —76.4 —78.9 
N. Y....../'48,455 3, 614, 436 74.50 -.7 —i.4 | —28.0 —-3B.1 
N.C......| 2,004 38, 866 19. 01 —.3 —1.5 | —40.4 —38.4 
N cad 410 15, 388 37. 53 +4.6/ +8.3 | —39.3 —42.9 
Ohio ™____| 19,924 770,832 | 38.69 +4.9 +4.3 | —12.7 —19.3 
-.-.--| 2 6,500 04, 275 ('3) (*) —8.2 (*?) —15.6 
, aera 3,718 224,403 | 60.36 +8.8 +6.0 | —27.0 —2.5 
incon , 686 988, 106 47.77 +1.9 +1.1 | —47.0 —49.0 
Pi ea * 4,700 SSR Gee be<.~.-<- a a | ocaccovcléceeuhoelaan 
Bs Reecaa 4,170 253, 823 60. 87 —1.6 +3.3 | —21.5 —21.0 
ie Ol edadind 2, 491 42, 905 17.22 | —10.4 —12.9 (4) (#) 
8. Dak.... 712 19, 535 27.44 | +20.5 +26. 0 —2.7 +4.0 
Tenn...... 2, 210 28, 012 12. 68 +1.6 +4.9 +9. 7 +19 
Tex... *7,100 | SE Fa coneun 
Utah...... 1, 083 50,490 | 54.43) —1.7/ +2.0 |+260.3) +3408 
ae EE 41,000 _ \ |) aes = scducioeccecesn 
2 ae 9225 s | Si ee cae onal 
, ae 61,528 | 25.23) -6.8| -63/|—-33.3 302 
0 6, 673 318, 521 47.73 | —1.3} +2.5 | —37.9 — 46.9 
| A ase 4, 293 04,929 / 22.11) —3.4/) -3.3|)—-2%.0| 258 
Wis......./ 4,618 237, 207 51.37 +5.3 | +8.6 | —16.7 —13.9 
Wyo_..... at 3,427 36. 46 @) (@) —77.2 —79.7 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p.21. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by loca! officials. 

5 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

1° Includes cases receiving medical care only. ’ 

" Includes 6,144 cases and payments of $177,398 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,174 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 5,635 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

13 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns 
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